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As  the  explosion  rang  out  the  Purple  Plumes  turned  in  consternation.  As  quick  as  a  flash  Wild 

knocked  the  guard  down.  “Ruh  for  it,  Charlie!”  he  cried,  as  he  made  a 
slash  at  the  rope  that  held  the  scout  to  the  tree. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HELD  UP  BY  THE  PURPLE  PLUMES. 


It  was  a  cold,  rainy  night  in  the  month  of  November.  All 
day  the  storm  had  been  in  progress,  and  when  the  shades  of 
night  began  to  fall  there  was  no  let-up. 

A  penetrating  wind  from  the  northwest  added  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  uncomfortable  feeling  that  held  fast  to  the  passengers 
in  the  overland  stagecoach  that  plied  between  Eureka  and 
Split  Cliff,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  on  this  particular  after 
noon. 

There  were  but  five  passengei’s  in  the  outfit,  and  they  were 
certainly  an  assorted  lot,  as  far  as  their  appearance  went. 

There  was  a  typical  Westerner,  with  his  sombrero  and  belt 
that  fairly  bristled  with  weapons;  a  meek-looking  man.  who 
might  have  been  a  clergyman;  a  middle-aged  man-,  plainly 
from  the  East,  by  his  dress  and  general  appearance;  a  bright- 
looking  boy  of  perhaps  seventeen,  whose  shoes  showed  signs 
of  having  been  blackened  quite  recently,  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  corpulent  lady  of  uncertain  age  and  most  emphatically 
of  Irish  extraction. 

The  only  ones  to  do  much  conversing  since  the  stagecoach 
left  Eureka  had  been  the  man  from  the  East  and  the  boy. 

These  two  seemed  to  be  traveling  together,  and  they  were 
trying  to  make  the  journey  over  the  rough  roads  pass  as 
pleasantly  as  possible. 

The  Westerner  sat  in  his  seat  dozing  about  half  the  time, 
while  the  other  half  he  spent  in  looking  as  sour  as  possible 

at  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  - 

The  clerical-looking  chap  had  started  in  to  read  a  book  at 
the  commencement  of  the  journey,  and,  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  gave  an  occasional  shiver  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
apprehensively  now  and  then,  he  was  utterly  oblivious  of  his 

companions  in  the  vehicle.  ’ 

The  corpulent  Irish  lady  had  divided  hei  time  between 
chewing  gum,  looking  at  an  illustrated  papei  and  expressing 
her  impatience  at  the  tediousness  ol  the  journey  in  a  i  ich 
brogue,  which  never  failed  to  bring  a  smile  fiom  Ihe  man  and 
boy  from  the  East. 

The  vehicle  was  now  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  its 

destination.  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  one  light  that  hung  in  the  forward  end  of  the  coach 

:  beginning  to  get  rather  dim  by  this  time.  The  glass  of 
the  lantern  was  becoming  so  smoky  that' it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  derial-looking  man  to  read. 

Pot  he  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  book,  just  the  same. 

When  the  rest  of  the  passengers  got  to  noticing  this  they 


exchanged  glam-os. 

“Faith,  you  m  i*t 
*or."  xp'-ke  up  the 


|. r.  after  havin’  a  wonderful  pair  av  eyes, 
Irishwoman,  unable  to  contain  herself. 


The  reader  made  no  reply,  but  apparently  kept  perusing  the 
book.  t 

Then,  for  the  first  time  during  the  rough  journey,  a  smile 
came  over  the  features  of  the  Westerner. 

With  a  quick  movement  he  jerked  off  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  hit  the  lantern  a  smart  blow  with  it. 

The  result  was  that  the  light  was  extinguished  and  all 
hands  were  in  total  darkness. 

“Read  ther  book  out  loud  to  us,  dominie!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Let  us  all  have  the  benefit  of  it.” 

Then,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  passengers,  the  minis¬ 
terial-looking  gentleman  began  reciting  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible,  just  as  though  he  was  reading  it. 

But  he  had  not  gone  over  more  than  half  a  dozen  verses 
when  the  man  with  the  big  hat  fired  his  revolver,  sending  a 
bullet  through  the  top  of  the  coach. 

The  man  and  boy,  who  were  unquestionably  from  the  East, 
let  out  exclamations  of  surprise  and  the  Irishwoman  screamed 
with  terror. 

And  then  something  else  happened. 

The  vehicle  came  to  a  sudden  stop  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
was  heard  all  around  it. 

“Stand  and  deliver!  Your  money  or  your  life!”  cried  a 
voice  that  rang  out  clearly  above  the  howling  of  the  storm. 

Bang!  Bang! 

Both  doors  of  the  vehicle  were  swung  open  so  suddenly 
that  they  were  nearly  torn  from  their  hinges. 

“Hand  over  your  money  and  valuables — quick!”  said  the 
voice  they  had  heard  before  the  doors  were  opened. 

Then  the  light  from  the  bull’s-eye  lantern  flashed  upon  the 
passengers  and  they  saw  that  half  a  dozen  revolvers  -were  lev¬ 
eled  at  them  from  both  sides  of  the  outfit. 

“I  reckon  you’ve  got  it  all  yer  own  way,  gents,”  said  the 
Westerner,  as  he  coolly  went  into  his  pockets  to  obey  the 
command.  “You  ain’t  goin’  to  be  mean  enough  to  take  all 
a  feller  has  got,  are  you?” 

“Certainly!”  yvrs  the  quick  reply,  and  then,  as  the  speaker 
leaned  his  head  inside  the  vehicle,  they  could  easily  see  that 
his  face  was  covered  with  ;i  mask  and  that  he  wore  a  big 
purple  plume  in  his  hat. 

He  was  a  very  dashing-looking  man,  too,  and  the  smile  that 
could  be  seen  creeping  over  the  lower  part  of  a  well-shaped 
face  told  that  he  enjoyed  the  situation  thoroughly. 

“I’d  like  to  keep  a  few  dollars,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  ob¬ 
served  the  Westerner. 

“You  will  please  step  out  of  the  coach,”  said  the  road  agent, 
sharply.  “1  am  not  used  to  having  my  commands  questioned. 
Get  out,  now,  or  your  life  Yvill  pay  the  forfeit!” 

II  was  remarkable  to  see  how  quickly  the  man  obeyed. 

As  frightened  as  he  was,  the  boy  could  not  help  thinking 
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that  the  fellow  acted  ns  though  it  was  just  what  he  wanted  to 
do  when  lie  was  told  to  get  out. 

Rut  his  turn  came  next,  so  he  forgot  all  about  it. 

“Come,  young  fellow!  Hand  over  what  you  have  got!” 

The  boy  did  so,  turning  his  pockets  inside-out. 

He  did  not  have  much,  but  they  took  it  all. 

There  are  rare  cases  of  road  agents  showing  sympathy  to 
their  victims,  but  this  band  was  not  of  that  sort. 

The  companion  of  the  boy  was  next  relieved  of  a  good- 
sized  roll  of  bills,  some  gold  and  silver  and  his  watch  and 
chain. 

Then  it  came  the  woman’s  turn. 

Since  the  doors  had  been  torn  open  so  suddenly  she  had 
been  sitting  there  as  though  petrified,  but  when  the  bull’s- 
eye  lantern  was  thrust  close  to  her  she  recovered  the  use 
of  her  tongue. 

“Be  the  piper!”  she  cried.  “You  don't  mane  to  rob  a  poor 
Irishwoman  what  is  going  to  meet  her  jewel  av  a  husband 
in  ther  place  they  be  after  callin'  Split  Cliff,  do  ye?” 

“No  nonsense,  now.  Shell  out!”  was  the  stern  retort. 

“Rut.  ye  will  plase - ” 

“Shell  out,  or  off  goes  the  top  of  your  head!” 

“Oh!  Murther!” 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  villains  reached  forward  and 
caught  the  woman  by  the  arm. 

“Get  her  purse,  boys,  and  let  it  go  at  that,”  said  the  one 
who  had  been  doing  all  the  talking,  and  who  was  undoubtedly 
the  leader  of  the  band. 

Screaming  and  kicking,  the  poor  woman  was  forced  to  give 
up  her  purse,  and  then  she  was  pushed  not  over-gently  into 
the  seat  she  had  been  pulled  from. 

“Next!”  cried  the  man  with  the  lantern,  and  then  he  flashed 
it  upon  the  clerical  man. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  man  and  the  boy  from  the 
East,  they  saw  that  he  was  still  poring  over  a  page  in  his 
book;  or  apparently  doing  ’so. 

He  never  even  looked  up  when  the  light  was  flashed  upon 
him. 

“Hand  over  what  you  have  got,  Mr.  Fool!”  cried  the  leader 
of  the  robbers,  swinging  his  head  around  so  suddenly  that 
some  drops  of  rain  swished  from  the  long  purple  plume  in 
his  hat  and  sprinkled  upon  the  passengers. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  man.  acting  as  though  he  had  just 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep.  “What’s  that  you  say,  sir?” 

“Take  him  out,  boys!  We  will  use  him  to  play  with  after 
we  have  relieved  him  of  his  money  and  valuables.  If  ever 
there  was  a  fool,  he  is  one!” 

When  the  robber  captain  gave  an  order  to  his  men  it  was 
very  quickly  obeyed. 

Before  the  words  had  died  on  his  lips  the  ministerial-look¬ 
ing  fellow  was  seized  by  a  couple  of  pairs  of  hands  and 
yanked  out  of  the  coach,  book  and  all. 

The  robber  tipped  his  hat  with  mock  politeness  and  threw 
a  kiss  at  the  frightened  Irish  lady. 

“Good-night!”  he  said.  “I  hone  when  you  pass  this  way 
again  you  will  be  better  fixed.” 

Bang!  Bang! 

The  doors  of  the  vehicle  were  shut,  a  pistol  shot  sounded 
and  then  away  went  the  outfit,  the  four  horses  on  a  dead 
run. 

It  was  at  least  two  minutes  before  any  one  in  the  coach 
said  a  word. 

The  boy  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Uncle  George?”  he  exclaimed. 

“  It  was  a  very  high-handed  piece  of  business,  I  must  say, 
Roland.”  was  the  reply.  “Here  we  are  almost  at  our  destina¬ 
tion  and  without  a  dollar  to  our  names!” 

“Not  as  bad  as  that,  uncle.  I’ve  got  the  two  fiftv-dollar 
bills  yet.  ” 

‘A  ou  have?”  cried  the  uncle,  joyfully. 

A  es,  1  have  them  in  an  envelope  which  is  in  my  shoe. 
T  had  an  idea  that  we  might  be  held  up  on  this  stagecoach 
journey,  so  the  thought  came  in  my  head  to  put  the  hundred 
dollars  mother  gave  me  just  as  we  were  going  away  in  some 
place  where  it  would  be  safer  than  my  pockets.” 

“Ye  show  the  makin’  av  a  smart  man,”  spoke  up  the  Irish¬ 
woman,  who  had  stopped  her  whimpering  to  listen  to  what 
was  being  said.  “Do  ye  know  I  was  after  doin’  something 
av  the  same  koind  mesilf.  The  robbers  did  not  git  more 
than  a  third  of  what  money  I  was  after  havin’.  Me  purse 
had  a  troifle  more  than  thirty  dollars  in  it.  but  I’ve  got  near 
onto  eighty  dollars  sewed  up  in  me  dress.  Oh!  but  Mary  Ann 
Gilligan  is  a  smart  woman,  so  she  is.” 

"I  "'i'h  I  had  done  the  same  as  you  two,”  said  the  man 


whom  the  boy  called  Uncle  George.  “The  scoundrels  took 
every  dollar  I  had,  and  my  watch  and  chain,  also.” 

“Well,  there  is  no  use  in  crying  qver  spilled  milk,  uncle,’* 
answered  the  boy.  “Such  things  are  to  be  expected  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 
your  money  and  watch  back  again,  too.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“But  I  don’t  know  about  that.  I’ve  read  of  such  things  be¬ 
ing  done.” 

“What  you  have  read  was  only  stories,  Roland.” 

“Perhaps  they  were  only  stories.  But  what  we  have  just 
gone  through  shows  how  true  some  of  them  were.  You  just 
wait!  We  may  meet  those  fellows  with  the  purple  plumes  in 
their  hats  again.  Then  we  may  get  your  money  back.” 

“Did  they  all  have  purple  plumes  in  their  hats?”  asked  the 
uncle. 

“Yes,  but  the  leader  wore  the  largest  one.  They  all  had 
masks  on,  too.” 

“A  regular  organized  gang  of  bandits.” 

“I  guess  they  are.  My!  If  it  wasn’t  that  you  lost  all  your 
money  and  your  watch  and  chain,  I  would  be  awful  glad  that 
this  thing  happened.” 

“You  would?”  and  the  man  looked  at  the  boy  quizzically. 

“Certainly  I  wrould.  Look  how  fine  it  will  be  to  tell  all 
about  the  hold-up  when  we  get  back  home!” 

“Fine  enough  to  talk  about,  but  not  very  pleasant  to  ex¬ 
perience.  I  wonder  what  the  robbers  intended  to  do  with  the 
two  they  made  get  out  of  the  stage?” 

“I  don’t  think  they  were  going  to  kill  them.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  villains 
would  ^do  almost  anything  they  took  a  notion  to.  I  wonder 
what  the  driver  thinks  about  it?” 

*  Opening  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  he  thrust  his  head  out  and 
called  to  the  driver: 

“Are  you  all  right?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  an’  mighty  glad  that  I  am,”  was  the  response. 

“Have  you  ever  met  those  men  before?” 

“No!  I  heard  about  ’em  yesterday,  though.  They  call  them¬ 
selves  ther  Purple  Plumes.  They’ve  come  here  to  make  a 
livin’,  on  ther  folks  what  travel  back  an’  forth.” 

“Oh!”  and  the  man  shut  the  door  again. 

The  outfit  continued  on  its  way  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
later  it  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  shanty  hotel  that  was  built 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  mining  camp  called  Split  Cliff. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  HAPPENINGS  OF  A  STORMY  NIGHT. 


The  rain  was  still  falling  heavily  when  the  three  passengers 
alighted  and  ran  for  the  shelter  of  the  board  piazza  that 
adorned  the  front  of  the  shanty  hotel. 

As  the  Irish  woman  reached  the  stoop  she  flung  her  bun¬ 
dles  upon  it  and  ran  with  open  arms  to  meet  a  jolly-looking 
man  of  her  own  race. 

“Och!  Dennis,  I  am  so  glad  to  foind  ye  aloive!”  she  cried. 

“Come  to  me  arms,  me  own  Mary  Ann!”  he  answered,  and 
then  they  were  wrapped  in  fond  embrace. 

“I  was  after  bein’  robbed  of  over  thirty  dollars,  Dennis,” 
went  on  the  woman  as  soon  as  she  could  recover  her  breath. 
“A  lot  av  haythenish-lookin’  men,  wearin’  masks  an'  big 
purple  plumes  in  their  hats,  stopped  ther  coach  an’  robbed  it. 
They  were  after  makin’  two  men  get  out,  too.  an'  they  must 
have  done  away  will  ’em,  for  we  niver  set  eyes  on  them  after 
that.” 


There  were  probably  a  dozen  men  on  the  stoop  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  (he  doorway  when  Mary  Ann  Gilligan  said  this. 

Instantly  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed. 

The  stagecoach  had  been  robbed  by  the  Purple  Plumes! 

That  was  the  cry  that  went  up. 

Dennis  Gilligan,  who  had  been  waiting  to  receive  his  wife, 
managed  to  hustle  her  into  the  living  apartments  of  the  hotel, 
and  then  the  driver  of  the  stagecoach  and  the  man  and  bov 
became  the  targets  for  the  excited  questioners. 

“It  was  ther  Purple  Plumes,  sure  enough,  boys!”  said  the 
driver,  as  he  took  off  his  rain-soaked  hat  and  shook  the  water 
trom  it.  “Ther  lady  told  jest  what  was  right.  Thev  made 
two  of  my  passengers  git  out.  too,  an'  1  don’t  know  what 
become  of  ’em.  There  was  ruore’n  a  dozen  of 
held  me  up  so  quickly  that  1  had  no  chance  to 
or  git  away.  They  was  ther  slickest  lot  I 


ever 


mighty  glad  to  git  away  with  a  whole  skin.  I  kin  tell 
The  landlord  of  the  hotel  now  caught  tne  man  and 


their  arms. 

“Come  on  in,  you  tenderfoots! 


era.  an’  they 
make  a  fight, 
seen.  I  was 
yer!” 

1  bov  by 


he  cried.  “It  is  mighty  hard 
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to  strike  Split  Cliff  without  a  dollar  in  your  clothes,  but  we 
ain't  tier  'ort  to  turn  yer  down,  are  we.  boys?" 

“Not  much!”  came  the  reply  from  several  in  the  same  breath. 

“They  didn't  get  all  my  money,”  said  the  boy.  ”1  had 
some  of  ii  hidden.  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  though.” 

“Come  right  on  inside  an’  tell  us  all  about  it,"  and  the  land¬ 
lord  fairly  pulled  them  into  the  roughly-furnished  barroom 
of  the  place. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  place,  neither  was  it  very  well  lighted. 
But  it  was  a  veritable  paradise  compared  to  the  outside. 

-Put  out  tiier  drinks!  I’ve  got  ther  money  to  pay  fur  'em!" 
cried  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  room.  Let  everybody  have  a 
sing  at  ther  pizen,  landlord!” 

“All  right,”  responded  the  keeper  of  the  place.  “Your 
money  is  as  goo<j  as  any  one  else’s.  Let  her  sizzle,  Tom!” 

Tom  was  the  bartender,  and  he  promptly  set  out  all  the 
glasses  the  establishment  afforded  and  then  placed  a  couple 
of  1  unties  on  the  bar. 

Every  one  took  some  of  the  liquor  except  the  boy. 

“I  don't  drink  anything  strong,”  he  said.  “I  am  only  fif¬ 
teen,  and  I  guess  I  am  too  young  to  drink.” 

“All  right,  youngster.  I  glory  in  your  spunk!”  cried  the 
man  who  was  going  to  do  the  paying.  “I  reckon  they’ve  some 
ginger-pop  here,  an’  that’ll  warm  you  up  good  enough.  Give 
him  a  bottle  of  ginger,  Tom.” 

The  soft  drink  was  promptly  produced  and  then  all  hands 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  man  who  had  called  for  the  round. 

When  they  had  swallowed  their  doses  everybody  began 
askipg  questions  again,  and»  the  boy  and  his  uncle  were  kept 
busy  describing  what  had  happened  over  and  over  again. 

“My  name  is  George  Hazel,”  said  the  man  passenger,  in  con¬ 
clusion.  “and  this  boy  is  Roland  Hazel,  my  nephew.  We  came 
out  here  in  Nevada  to  look  up  the  boy’s  father,  who  is  also 
my  brother.  Do  any  of  you  know  Dan  Hazel?” 

“Dan  Hazel?  I  reckon  we  do!”  exclaimed  the  big  miner 
who  had  stood  treat.  “His  claim  are  right  next  to  mine.  Do 
I  know  him?  Well.  I  should  reckon!” 

Then  everybody  shook  hands  with  Roland  Hazel  and  his 
uncle. 

They  were  a  rough  but  honest  lot  of  men.  and  the  two  ten¬ 
derfoots  were  given  a  hearty  reception,  more  especially  be¬ 
cause  they  were  relatives  of  one  of  the  most  popular  miners 
in  the  vicinity  of  Split  Cliff. 

“I  reckon  if  you’re  Dan  Hazel’s  son  you’d  be  all  right,  even 
if  ther  Purple  Plumes  got  all  your  money,”  said  the  land- 

Your  dad  struck  it  rich  about  a 
long  before  he’ll  be  worth  a  million 


to 

it 


the  boy. 
won't  be 


lord,  turning 
week  ago,  an 
or  two.” 

A  joyous  light  came  in  the  eyes  of  Roland  Hazel  when  he 
heard  this. 

The  last  letter  he  had  received  from  his  father  stated  that 
he  was  getting  along  quite  well  and  accumulating  a  little 
money  all  the  time. 

Rut  now.  according  to  the  landlord,  he  had  struck  it  rich, 
and  Roland  knew  what  that'  meant. 

“I  guess  he  will  be  more  glad  then  ever  to  see  us  now, 
r Ticle  George,”  he  said  to  his  relative  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  they  were  making  ready  to  he  conducted  to  the  cabin 
of  his  father. 

“No  doubt  of  it.  Roland.  Well 
struck  it  rich;  I  hope  there  is  no 

“Something  tells  me  that  there 


,  I  am  awful  glad  he  has 
mistake  about  it.” 
is  no  mistake.  Come  on! 


Do  you  know  that  I  am  real  glad  that  the  Purple  Plumes 
held  us  up.  now?  Think  of -the  letters  I  can  write  to  friends 
and  acquaintances!  I  guess  they’ll  wish  they  were  able  to 
come  out  West!” 

T1  e  big  miner  who  had  stood  treat  offered  to  conduct  them 
to  the  shanty  of  Dan  Hazel,  and.  buttoning  his  coat  tig' 
about  him  and  pulling  down  his  bat,  he  led  the 
the  door  into  the  driving  rain. 

“Ther  brother  of  Dan  Hazel  is  a  likely-lookin' 

so  Is  ther  hoy, 
hind  Lie  trio. 

°iV'was  about  ten  minutes  later  that  a  horseman  galloped  up 
the  si  ml  hotel  and  dismounted. 

“('a:  I  - 1  iv  here  all  night?”  he  asked,  walking  in  and  facing 

the  bar.  ,,  .  , 

you  kiij.  stranger,”  replied  the  landlord,  sizing 


tightly 
way  out  of 

feller,  an’ 

remarked  the  landlord,  as  the  door  closed  be- 
“I  hope  ther  tenderfoots  learn  to  like  ther 


f 


hie 

d  i 


%h 


reckon 
;  >»  urn 


1  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  lie  was  quite  a 
!  !j.'..  looking  chap. 

, tjC  this  wax  indeed  the  case. 

.  1  hand  ome  and  with  a  rakish  sort  of  manner, 
u<  v.f  omcr  made  quite  an  attractive  appearance. 


“Have  my  horse  put  away,  please,  and  let  me  lmve  some 
ham  and  eggs  and  a  cup  of  coffee  as  soon  as  possible.  I’ve 
got  the  money  to  pay  you.” 

He  tossed  a  gold  coin  on  the  bar  as  he  spoke. 

The  proprietor  hastened  to  send  a  man  out  to  st  a  Die  the 
horse  and  then  he  went  to  the  kitchen  and  gave  the  order 
for  the  eatables  to  ,be  prepared. 

The  stranger  removed  his  hat  and  coat  and  hung  them  on 
a  convenient  nail  in  a  corner. 

Then  he  bought  a  drink  of  liquor  and  sat  down  on  a  bench. 

He  was  unknown  to  every  man  present,  and  as  be  did  not 
show  signs  of  making  friends,  they  simply  eyed  him  a  while 
and  then  went  on  with  their  conversation  and  card  games. 

•Just  as  the  landlord  announced  that  the  stranger’s  supper 
was  ready  for  him  the  sound  of  hoofs  was  heard  outside,  and 
the  next  minute  three  more  strangers  entered. 

Two  of  them  were  not  much  more  than  boys  and  the  other 
was  a  tall  man  of  a  trifle  over  thirty,  with  long,  black  hair 
and  a  mustache  of  the  same  line. 

All  three  were  attired  in  handsome  hunting-suits  of  buck¬ 
skin  and  had  all  the  manner  and  appearance  of  being  typical 
Westerners. 

One  of  the  boys  certainly  made  a  striking  picture. 

Of  medium  height,  compactly  built,  with  the  form  of  an 
Apollo  and  a  wealth  of  chestnut  hair  hanging  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  not  to  speak  of  the  handsome  face  that  was  framed  by 
the  chestnut  locks,  lie  was  one  who  was  bound  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  casual  observer. 

This 'splendid  specimen  of  budding  manhood  was  no  other 
than  Young  Wild  West,  commonly  known  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Saddle.  Champion  Deadshot  of  the  West  and  wealthy  mine 
owner  of  the  Black  Hills. 

His  two  companions  were  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  famous 
government  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  and  Jim  Dart,  hi§  chum. 

The  three  were  in  Nevada  simply  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  look  at  the  mining  country. 

Young  Wild  West  was  quite  a  speculator  in  mining  prop¬ 
erty  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  and  after  closing  up  some  busi¬ 
ness  they  had  in  Aspen,  Colorado,  they  had  journeyed  to 
Eureka,  Nevada,  by  rail. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  hustling  little  city  on  the  same 
train  that  had  brought  Roland  Hazel  and  his  uncle,  but  it 
took  them  some  time  to  get  their  horses  out  of  the  car  they 
had  been  shipped  in.  so  they  were  over  an  hour  after  the 
stagecoach  in  leaving. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  had  proposed  that  they  stay  in  Eureka 
that  night,  but  Young  Wild  West  declared  that  something 
told  him  that  they  ought  to  proceed  on  to  Split  Cliff. 

That  settled  it. 

They  sfL  out  in  the  driving  rain  and  arrived  there,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  without  meeting  a  soul  on  the  way. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  them  as  they  entered,  and  the 
stranger  who  had  orden  d  supper  paused  and  looked  at  them 
keenly  before  he  followed  the  landlord  into  the  other  part  of 
the  house. 

Young  Wild  West  noticed  that  the  gaze  of  the  dark  stranger 
was  directed  at  him  particularly,  so  he  returned  it  with  in¬ 
terest. 

V/itli  a  curl  of  his  lip  the  man  turned  <n  his  heel  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Young  Wild  West  shook  the  moisture  from  his  long  hair, 
and,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  nodded  to  the  men  in  the  bar¬ 
room. 

“Good-evening,  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “A  rather  nasty  night 
to  be  out  in,  as  you  may  believe.” 

“Right  yer  are,  pard!”  answered  tne  man  who  was  nenind 
the  counter.  “This  weather  ain't  fit  fur  a  dog  to  be  out  in, 
let  alone  a  man.” 

“Can  the  three  of  us  he  accommodated  for  the  night?” 

“1  reckon  so.  Ther  boss  will  he  here  in  a  minute,  an’  he 
kin  tell  yer.  ” 

“These  gents  want  to  stop  all  night,”  said  the  clerk.  “How 
about  it,  boss?” 

“I  calculate  that  no  one  gits  turned  away  to-night,  not  if 
they’re  willin’  to  make  ther  best  of  what  we  kin  give  ’em.  It 
might  be  that  some  of  us  has  to  sleep  standin’  up,  or  else  git 
hung  up  on  pegs  if  any  more  guests  arrive.” 

“We  are  used  to  roughing  it,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  you  can  do  for  us,”  retorted  the  dashing  young  prince 
of  the  saddle.  “If  your  man  will  show  us  where  to  put  our 
horses  we  will  attend  to  them  ourselves.” 

“All  right!”  and  he  at  once  called  the  man  who  had  just 
come  in  after  putting  away  the  steed  belonging  to  the 
stranger. 
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As  our  friends  went  out  to  attend  to  their  horses  the  land¬ 
lord  concluded  that,  as  he  had  guests  who  must  certainly  be 
wet  to  the  skin,  he  had  better  start  a  fire. 

He  started  right  at  it,  and  when  Young  Wild  West  and 
his  two  partners  returned,  a  tire  was  crackling  on  the  wide 
hearth. 

“That’s  what  I  call  cheerful-like,”  observed  Cheyenne  Char¬ 
lie.  as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  coat.  “Now,  I  reckon  a  little 
hot  toddy  an'  a  bite  to  eat  will  make  us  feel  to  home.  Boss, 
jest  ask  the  crowd  if  they’ll  jine  me  in  a  little  somethin’ 
that’s  good  fur  ther  system.  I  ain’t  much  of  a  drinker,  but 
1  believe  there’s  times  when  a  little  bug-juice  is  a  mighty  big 
benelit.” 

Of  course  the  loungers  would  join  him. 

They  were  there  partly  for  that  purpose,  and  when  they 
were  invited,  by  no  matter  who  it  was,  they  always  responded 
with  an  affirmative  answer. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Jim  Dart,  as  they  invariably  did, 
took  a  non-intoxicating  drink,  and  then,  when  our  hero  had 
told  the  landlord  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  them  in  the  way 
of  a  late  supper,  they  sat  down  before  the  lire  to  take  things 
comfortable. 

They  were  called  into  the  room  that  was  used  both  as  a 
kitchen  and  dining-room  just  as  the  stranger  was  finishing  his 
meal. 

“A  disagreeable  night,  gentlemen,”  lie  remarked,  as  they 
entered  and  took  their  seats  at  the  long  table. 

“Yes,”  answered  Wild.  “There  is  a  chill  on  the  air  to¬ 
night  -that  is  very  penetrating.” 

“Traveled  far  in  the  storm?”  and  the  questioner  tipped  back 
his  chair  and  lighted  a  cigar,  which  he  took  from  a  handsome 
silver-mounted  case. 

“From  Eureka,”  replied  Wild,  as  he  took  the  plate  of  ham 
and  eggs  the  landlord’s  wife  handed  him. 

“From  Eureka,  eh?”  and  the  stranger  looked  surprised. 
“Why,  I  just  came  over  from  there  myself.  I  could  not  have 
been  many  minutes  ahead  of  you.” 

“Is  that  so?  Sorry  we  did  not  fall  in  with  you.  It  would 
have  made  company  for  you — that  is.  if  you  came  alone.” 

“Oh.  yes,  I  came  alone.  It  was  a  dismai  ride,  too.” 

After  one  or  two  more  remarks  he  got  up  and  went  out 
into  the  barroom. 

Our  three  friends  finished  the  meal  and  followed  suit,  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  get  near  the  blazing  fire. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  the  big  miner  who  had 
started  to  take  the  uncle  and  nephe^  over  to  the  shanty  of 
Dan  Hazel  came  in.  f 

“Thar’s  been  murder  done!”  he  cried.  “Dan  Hazel  has  been 
killed  an’  robbed!  An’  his  son  an’  brother  jest  got  here  to 
see  him,  too!”  ’  % 


CHAPTER  III. 

LARRY  LEEK. 


how  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  just  arrived  at  Split  Cliff, 
after  being  held  up  by  road  agents,  and  then  to  find  the  man 
they  had  come  so  far  to  see  weltering  in  his  life-blood,  they 
sympathize  1  deeply  with  them. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  whole  crowd  was  on  the  way 
to  the  shanty  of  the  murdered  man. 

The  claim  In*  had  owned  was  located  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  center  of  the  mining  camp,  and  was  quite  close  to  the 
road  that,  led  to  Eureka. 

.  Forgetful  of  the  fact  that  it  was  still  raining  in  torrents, 
the  miners  ran  for  the  shanty,  followed  by  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  partners  and  Roland  Hazel  and  his  uncle. 

Only  tivo  men  remained  in  the  taproom  of  the  hotel. 

They  were  the  bartender  and  the  stranger. 

The  latter  gave  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  when  the  rest 
went  out,  and,  turning  to  the  man  behind  the  bar,  said: 

“I  guess  there  are  enough  going  to  permit  me  to  stay  here. 
I  am  getting  dry  now.  and  there  is  no  need  of  me  being 
soaked  to  the  skin  again.  The  chances  are  that  they  will 
not  find  the  murderer,  anyhow.  Whoever  it  was  that  did 
the  deed  would  not  be  fool  enough  to  linger  about  the  vicinity.” 

“I  reckon  you’re  about  right,”  was  the  reply.  “But  they 
may  find  him,  an’  you  kin  bet  that  if  ther  boss  hadn’t  went 
I’d  be  with  ’em.” 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  hurried  on  and  soon  reached  the 
shanty. 

It  was  just  as  the  miner  and  the  two  relatives  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  had  left  it. 

A  lighted  oil  lamp  sat  on  a  table  and  on  the  floor  befpre  a 
smouldering  fire  in  the  fireplace  lay  the  body. 

The  crime  had  been  committed  with  a  knife.  One  glance 
showed  that. 

Wild  and  his  two  partners  went  inside  with  the  rest. 

Our  hero  was  looking  for  some  clue  as  to  who  the  murderer 
was. 

While  the  men  were  straightening  out  the  body,  he  went 
rummaging  about  the  shanty. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  a  portion  of  the  flooring  had  been 
torn  up  and  right  near  this  was  an  overturned  box. 

“That  had  probably  contained  the  poor  fellow’s  money.” 
thought  Young  Wild  West.  “Whoever  committed  the  crime 
must  have  known  where  it  was  hidden.  Ah!  What  is  this?” 

Lying  on  the  floor  was  something  that  was  soaking  wet. 

The  boy  picked  it  up  and  in  the  dim  light  that  pervaded 
that  part  of  the  room  he  saw  it  -was  a  plume  of  some  kind. 

A  closer  look  at  it  showed  him  it  was  purple  in  color, 
too. 

Wild  gave  a  start  when  he  noted  this  fact,  for  he  remem¬ 
bered  hearing  the  men  say  at  the  hotel  that  the  road  agents 
who  had  held  up  the  stagecoach  that  night  wore  purple  plumes 
in  their  hats. 

He  put  his  find  in  his  pocket  and  then  mingled  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd. 


If  the  whole  front  of  the  building  had  blown  in  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  barroom  of  the  shanty  hotel  could  not  have  been 
more  astounded  than  when  the  big  miner  announced  that 
Dan  Hazel  had  been  murdered. 

Every  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  including  the  stranger,  who 
had  been  sitting  before  the  fire  in  a  comfortable  attitude  and 
smoking  his  cigar. 

“Dan  Hazel  been  killed  an’  robbed,  hey?”  echoed  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  hotel.  “When  did  this  happen,  Buck?” 

“Not  long  before  we  got  over  to  ther  shanty,  if  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,”  was  the  reply.  “His  body  was  warm  yet, 
an'  ther  place  had  been  rifled  by  some  one.  His  brother  an’ 
son  are  cornin';  they’ll  tell  you  that  what  I’m  tellin’  you  is 
ther  truth.  Ah!  Here  they  come  now.  I  run  on  ahead  of  ’em 
to  let  you  fellers  know.” 

Roland  Hazel  and  his  Uncle  George  came  in  at  that  mo¬ 
ment. 


1  In'  faces  ot  both  were  pale,  while  tears  were  coursin 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  boy. 

1  \  e  told  cm  about  it.”  said  Buck,  the  big  miner,  lay  in; 
lus  hand  kindly  on  the  boy’s  shoulder.  “They’re  all  willin 
to  hunt  down  ther  murderer,  i'll  bet!” 

’i  on  kin  bet  wo  are!”  cried  one,  pulling  out  a  six-slioote 
and  waving  it  in  the  air.  “Jest  let  me  lay  eyes  on  the 
sneakin  skunk  what  done  it  an’  I’ll  make  a  sieve  outer  hi: 
carcass  in  no  time!” 

Several  more  similar  expressions  were  made. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  two  partners  took  in  everythin 
that  was  said. 

i’  a*y  we  e  not  a  little  interested,  and  when  they  had  heart 


At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  it  was  decided  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to-- trust  to  luck  to  find  who  the  mur¬ 
derer  was. 

Then  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  covered,  the  door 
of  the  shanty  locked  and  the  crowd  hastened  back  to  the 
hotel. 

A  blazing  fire  awaited  them,  for  the  clerk  knew  they  would 
be  wet,  and  when  more  or  less  drinks  were  swallowed  at  the 
bar  the  men  took  their  old  seats  and  talked  of  what  had 
happened. 

The  stranger  appeared  to  be  much  interested. 

It  happened  that  Young  Wild  West  got  a  seat  on  a  bench 
next  to  him. 

“It  was  foolish  for  you  to  go  out.  young  fellow.”  he  said. 

I  11  bel  a  cigar  that  you  don’t  know  anv  more  about  the 
murder  than  you  did  before  you  left  here.”* 

“I  guess  you  are  about  right,”  replied  the  boy.  who.  some¬ 
how,  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  man.  “I  might  have  found 
out  just  as  much  if  I  had  stayed  right  here.” 

“Just  as  much.  I  think.” 

Wild  noticed  that  the  man  winced  slightly  before  he  said 
this. 

This  gave  the  boy  an  idea. 

It  struck  him ’that  perhaps  the  stranger  did  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  murder. 

He  was  a  stranger  in  town,  and  it  was  possible  that  he 
lSt  !b  t0  thP  Shnnty  Uf  Dan  Ilazel  before  he  came  to  the 

But  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  accusing  him  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  * 
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However,  if  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  man  the  feeling 
was  returned. 

'Hie  fellow  seemed  to  be  bent  on  picking  an  argument  with 

him. 

"You  are  not  a  deputy  sheriff,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  are 
you?"  he  asked. 

“  N  o. "  rep  lied  AVild. 

“What  are  you.  then?” 

“Nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  man  doing  a  little  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  State  of,  Nevada.” 

“Hut  you  act  as  though  you  was  an  officer  of  some  kind, 
by  the  interest  you  show  in  this  murder  case.” 

“1  wasn't  aware  that  I  was  showing  any  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  made  a  remark  a  little  while  ago  that  signifies 
that  you  are.” 

“What  was  that  remark  you  refer  to?” 

“You  said  you  could  probably  have  found  out  as  much 
about  the  murder  by  staying  right  here,  instead  of  going  over 
to  the  place  where  it  occurred.” 

"Yes.  I  believe  1  said  something  like  that.  You  didn’t  in¬ 
fer  from  that,  then,  that  I  meant  that  1  had  learned  absolutely 
nothing  concerning  the  perpetration  of  the  crime?” 

“Well,  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  you  meant  that  some  one 
here  in  this  house  knew  something  about  it.” 

“You  don't  know  anything  about  it,  do  you?” 

As  our  hero  asked  this  question  he  looked  the  man  squarely 
in  the  eyes. 

“I  know  anything  about  it!  Why,  confound  your  impu¬ 
dence!  If  you  were  to  dare  suggest  such  a  thing  I  would 
wring  your  neck  for  you,  you  young  upstart!” 

Young  Wild  West  was  now  aroused  to  action. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  he  pulled  the  purple  plume  from  his 
pocket  and  thrust  it  under  the  stranger’s  nose. 

“Does  that  belong  to  you?”  he  asked. 

The  man  gave  a  violent  start  when  he  saw  the  plume,  but 
recovered  himself  almost  instantly. 

"I— I  never  saw  that  thing  before!”  he  declared.  “What 
is  it,  anyway?” 

“It  is  a  purple  plume!  The  man  who  committed  the  mur¬ 
der  to-night  dropped  it  in  the  shanty  where  the  deed  was 
done.  You  have  had  so  much  to  say  that  I  thought  perhaps 
it  belonged  to  you.” 

The  stranger  sprang  fo  his  feet  as  quick  as  a  flash. 

“You  indolent  young  puppy!”  he  shouted,  his  eyes  blazing 
with  anger.  “How  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that?  I’ll - ” 

He  made  a  savage  grab  to  catch  Wild  by  the  throat,  but 
missed  it  by  a.  good  deal. 

“What  will  you  do?”  asked  our  hero,  tauntingly. 

“I'll  strangle  you!” 

“Oh.  I  gqess  not.” 

Again  he  made  a  dive  for  the  boy,  but  he  was  not  quick 
enough  to  catch  him. 

“If  you  try  that  again  I  will  knock  you  down!”  said  Wild, 
speaking  as  calmly  as  though  he  was  merely  addressing  a 
friend  in  fun. 

“You’ll  do  what?”  and  a  blow  was  aimed  at  the  head  of 
our  hero  which  would  certainly  have  done  considerable  dam¬ 
age  if  it  had  landed. 

Hut  it  did  not  land. 

Young  Wild  West  was  not  letting  any  one  land  on  him  in 
any  kind  of  fashion. 

He  parried  the  blow  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  then  he 
let  out  a  straight  right  that  caught  the  angry  man  full  on 
the  chin. 

Beck  he  staggered  till  his  legs  struck  a  bench,  and  then 
over  lie  went  with  a  crash,  upsetting  three  or  four  men  with 
him. 

“My  friend,”  said  Young  Wild  West,  calmly,  “if  you  take 
f<  r  a  fool,  please  undeceive  yourself.  I  am  not  boasting 
when  I  say  that  I  can  handle  you.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  way  you  want  me  to  do  it,  either.” 

('rack! 

The  man  had  fired  from  the  floor. 

’J  h-  bullet  whizzed  past  the  head  of  our  hero  and  buried 
itself  in  the  '  ceiling. 

Fi  an  instant  Wild  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand. 

another  move  like  that  and  it  will  be  your  last!” 
Ik  crh  i>,  a  ringing  tone.  “If  I  fire  I  guarantee  that  I  won’t 
Piil.  I  never  miss  my  mark  when  I  press  a 

trigg-  r,~ 

T;.“  -  *  ran  .cr  at  np  and  looked  at  the  boy  in  astonishment. 

JJk  till  had  his  shooter  in  his  hand,  but  he  did  not  at¬ 


tempt  to  level  it  til  the  dashing  young  fellow  who  had  knocked 
him  down. 

There  was  something  in  the  looks  of  Wild  that  told  him 
he  had  better  go  a  little  slow. 

“Who  are  you,  anyway,  if  I  may  ask?”  he  remarked,  keep¬ 
ing  his  revolver  pointed  at  the  floor. 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  do  you  any  good  to  know;  but  I  will 
tell  you,  though.  I  am  Young  Wild  West!” 

“1  never  heard  of  you  before,  I  am  compelled  to  state.” 

There  was  just  the  l'aiutest  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice 
now,  showing  that  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
surprise  he  had  received. 

“Well,  that  makes  no  difference,”  retqrted  Wild.  “It  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  have  heard  of  me  before.  You 
hear  of  me  now.  Drop  that  shooter  before  it  works  «.  ’ound 
toward  me  and  goes  off!” 

The  barrel  of  our  hero’s  revolver  was  right  on  a  line  with 
the  tip  of  the  man’s  ifose  now. 

A  slight  pallor  came  over  his  face,  and  then  his  fingers 
opened  and  the  weapon  dropped  to  the  floor. 

“That’s  right!  You  are  a  very  sensible  man.  If  you  had 
not  done  that  just  as  you  did  I  would  have  shot  it  out  of 
your  hand.  Now,  since  1  have  told  you  wrho  I  am,  perhaps 
you  will  inform  me  who  you  are.  What  is  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Larry  Leek.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  .t,  either.” 

“No  man  should  be  ashamed  of  the  name  he  bears,  unless 
he  has  disgraced  it.  Well,  Larry  Leek,  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  you  started  in  to  pick  an  argument  with  me,  you  struck 
the  wrong  one.  I  may  be  but  a  boy  in  years,  but  I  guess 
I  am  man  enough  for  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals,  when  it 
comes  to  taking  care  of  myself.  If  you  are  satisfied  now,  you 
may  sit  down.” 

“Thank  you!”  retorted  the  defeated  fellow,  smiling  faintly. 
“I  shall  sit  down.” 

The  miners  assembled  in  the  place  had  been  enjoying  the 
incident  all  through,  but  when  the  man  said  this  they  burst 
iuto  a  roar  of  laughter. 

There  was  something  decidedly  humorous  in  the  way  Larry 
Leek  expressed  himself,  so  they  thought. 

Wild  now  walked  over  to  the  bar. 

“I’d  like  to  see  that  purple  plume  you  found  iu  ther  shanty 
of  Dan  Hazel,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  said  the  landlord. 

“Certainly!”  and  the  boy  laid  it  on  the  bar. 

As  the  crowd  moved  up  with  a  rush  to  see  it,  Larry  Leek 
got  up  and  called  the  clerk  to  show  him  to  his  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters. 

He  had  enough  of  it  for  the  time  being,  evidently. 

Young  Wild  West  allowed  every  man  present  to  examine 
the  plume,  and  he  listened  to  their  opinions  with  interest. 

Nearly  all  of  them  were  satisfied  that  the  man  who  had 
committed  the  foul  crime  was  a  member  of  the  band  known 
as  the  Purple  Plumes. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Yroung  Wild  West,  “myself  and  two  part¬ 
ners  have  got  a  few  days  to  spare,  so  we  will  undertake  to 
hunt  down  the  fellow  who  killed  Dan  Hazel,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  an  end  to  this  band  of  Purple  Plumes.  All  I  want 
is  your  co-operation,  and  I’ll  guarantee  that  we  will  do  the 
job.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PURPLE  PLUMES  HAVE  MORE  TO  ANSWER  FOR. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  two  partners  slept  well  that 
night,  as  they  were  tired  from  their  long  ride  through  the 
rainstorm. 

Though  they  were  compelled  to  occupy  one  little  room  that 
was  partitioned  off  by  bare  boards,  they  did  not  mind  it. 

Wild  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  people  of  Split 
Cliff  by  what  he  had  said  and  done  the  night  before. 

The  men  who  had  been  at  the  hotel  while  it  was  all  going 
on  took  pains  to  circulate  around  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  Young  Wild  West,  the  famous  young  deadshot  of 
the  West,  was  in  the  camp,  and  that  he  was  going  to  stay 
there  until  the  Purple  Plumes  were  hunted  down. 

This,  together  with  the  murder  of  Dan  Hazel,  was  sufficient 
to  keep  the  population  talking  for  a  while. 

It  had  cleared  during  the  night,  and  when  our  friends  arose 
that  morning  the  sun  was  up  and  shining  brightly. 

The  cold,  penetrating  wind  of  the  night  before  was  no 
longer  to  be  felt,  and  in  its  stead  a  balmy  zephyr  fanned  their 
faces  as  they  walked  out  into  the  open  air  and  took  a  look 
at  their  surroundings. 

They  could  very  easily  see  why  the  place  had  been  named 
Split  Cliff,  for  the  south  side  of  the  mining  camp  was  bound 
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by  a  wide,  perpendicular  cliff  which  was  split  near  the  center 
t  ill  it  almost  appeared  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

Through  this  split  the  trail  to  Eureka  led. 

It  was  a  rather  picturesque  spot,  and  by  the  lqoks  of  things 
the  miners  who  had  located  there  were  of  the  hustling  class 
and  doing  a  good  bit  of  business. 

While  Wild.  Charlie  and  Jim  were  taking  in  all  that  was 
to  be  seen,  young  Roland  llazel  came  out  of  the  hotel  and 
walked  over  to  them. 

The  boy  wished  them  a  pleasant  good-morning,  and  then 
turning  to  Wild,  said: 

“I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  West,  for  what  you  said  last 
night.” 

“It  isn't  necessary  to  thank  me,  my  boy,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  suppose  you  refer  to  my  promise  to  hunt  down  the  man 
who  committed  the  murder  last  night?” 

“Yes,  that  is  it.  Oh,  Mr.  West,  isn’t  it  terrible  that  my 
uncle  and  I  should  come  out  here  to  surprise  my  father,  and 
then  hud  him  dead!” 

“It  is  terrible.  Roland  Hazel.  But  brace  up.  Try  to  bear 
it.  Death  is  something  that  must  come,  you  know,  and  out 
here  in  the  Western  wdlds  it  comes  in  all  sorts  of  forms.  You 
must  nerve  yourself  to  bear  what  has  happened  and  help  me 
to  find  and  punish  the  guilty  person.” 

The  boy  looked  up  and  smiled  through  his  tears. 

“Your  words  put  new  life  in  me,  Young  Wild  West!”  he 
declared.  “I  will  do  just  as  you  say,  sir.  I  hope  I  have  not 
made  a  mistake  by  calling  you  by  your  first  name.” 

“Certainly  you  have  made  no  mistake.  I  am  but  a.  trifle 
older  than  you  are,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  ‘mister’  me.  I 
don't  want  any  one  to,  in  fact.  Those  who  are  friends  to  me 
call  me  Wild,  and  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  call  me.'” 

“All  right,  then.  I  will  do  as  you  say.  You  know  my 
name,  and  any  time  you  call  me  you  will  find  me  ready  and 
willing  to  do  as  you  bid  me.  It  is  a  great  pleasure — honor, 
I  may  say— to  get  acquainted  with  such  a  noted  person  as 
you  are.  If  I  were  anything  like  what  you  are  I  would  be 
the  proudest  youngster  in  the  world.” 

“If  you  was  like  him  you  wouldn't  be  ther  proudest 
youngster  in  ther  world.”  spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie,  with 
a  grin.  “There  ain’t  anything  proud  about  Wild,  so  if  you 
was  like  him  you  wouldn't  be  proud,  either.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean.”  Roland  answered.  “Of  course 
he  isn't  proud.  He  is  what  I  call  a  plain,  everyday  fellow 
with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  nerves  of  steel  and  a  heart  that 
is  as  big  as  a  house.  How  is  that  for  a  comparison?” 

“That  jest  hits  it,”  nodded  the  scout. 

“You  couldn't  have  come  any  nearer  to  it,”  declared  Jim 
Dart. 

“Pshaw!”  exclaimed  Wild.  “Don’t  try  to  make  me  think 
I  am  something  wonderful.  Let  it  drop,  now.” 

Roland's  uncle  now  came  over  to  where  they  were. 

After  an  exchange  of  greetings  he  asked  Wild  what  he  had 
better  do  about  the  funeral  of  his  brother. 

“Well,  it  won’t  be  much  of  a  funeral,  I  guess,”  was  our 
hero’s  reply. 

“I  see  a  sign  over  there  that  lets  us  know  there  is  an  un¬ 
dertaker  in  town,  but  a  clergyman  hardly  exists  here,  I  think. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  see  the  undertaker  and  get  the  job 
done  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  the  regular  way  it  is  done 
hare.  ” 

“All  right.  Will  you  come  with  me?” 

“Certainly.  But  let’s  get  our  breakfast  first.” 

The  five  then  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  after  our  three 
friends  had  looked  at  their  horses  and  found  them  all  right, 
they  went  in  and  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

Wild  looked  for  Larry  Leek  to  appear,  but  he  did  not. 

When  the  meal  was  over  he  asked  the  landlord  about  him. 

“Oh!  He  got  up  an’  left  without  his  breakfast  a  little  be¬ 
fore  daylight.”  was  the  reply. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  our  hero.  “He  must  have  been  in  an  awful 
hurry.  He  didn’t  say  where  he  was  going,  did  he?” 

“Yes,  lie  said  he  was  going  back  to  Eureka.” 

“O'*  must  have  got  through  his  business  pretty  quick  here 
In  Split  Cliff.” 

“fie  didn’t  seem  to  have  no  business.” 

“Well,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  he  back  again.” 

“Xot  very  soon.  T  reckon,  after  what  you  done  to  him  last 
ni.ffht.  I  was  never  so  mistaken  in  my  life.  I  thought  he 
avus  goin’  to  eat  you  up.  But,  you  see,  I  didn’t  know  wdio 
yu  was  then.  If  I  had  I  wouldn’t  have  been  surprised  a 
bit  ” 


■'Oli!  it  wasn't  much  to  be  surprised  at,  anyhow.” 


“Not  to  you.  maybe,  but  to  the  rest  of  us  it  was.” 

There  was  no  use  in  our  hero  trying  to  make  himself  ap¬ 
peal-  ordinary;  he  was  always  doing  something  to  win  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  people  he  met. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  lie  invariably  made  enemies  in  do¬ 
ing  this. 

Of  course  the  latter  was  quite  natural,  as  the  good  and 
bad  can  never  quite  agree. 

As  Young  Wild  West  had  assigned  himself  to  the  task  of 
hunting  down  the  slayer  of  Dan  Hazel  and  exterminating 
the  band  known  as  the  Purple  Plumes,  he  started  right  in 
at  it. 

He  found  the  stagecoach  driver  and  gleaned  from  him  the 
exact  location  where  the  hold-up  had  taken  place. 

Then,  with  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  T)art  accompanying 
him,  he  rode  off  through  the  split  in  the  cliff. 

It  was  a  little  less  than  ten  miles,  to  the  spot,  so  the  driver 
said,  and  a  blasted  pine  near  a  cone-shaped  rock  marked 
the  place. 

The  three  rode  on  at  a  stiff  pace,  for  in  spite  of  the  wetting 
they  had  received  the  night  before,  their  horses  were  in  fine 
fettle. 

The  superb  sorrel  stallion  that  Young  Wild  West  had  chris¬ 
tened  Spitfire  made  a  picture  of  what  could  be  called  a  real 
saddle-horse  as  lie  cantered  along  with  his  handsome  young 
master  seated  upon  his  back  as  though  he  was  really  a  part 
of  him. 

The  scout  rode  a  fine  bay  and  Dart  was  mounted  on  an 
iron  gray. 

All  three  of  the  steeds  had  great  endurance  and  were  re¬ 
markably  speedy. 

But  Spitfire  was  the  king  of  them  all. 

Never  had  the  gallant  animal  lost  a  race,  whether  it  was 
for  fun  or  for  fair. 

Though  the  trail  was  rather  crooked  and  winding,  it  was 
comparatively  smooth,  and  this  allowed  the  three  to  make 
pretty  fair  headway. 

In  something  like  three-fourths  of  an  hour  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  blasted  pine  and  the  cone-shaped  rock. 

Wild  promptly  called  a  halt. 

The  spot  was  nearly  a  fourth  of  a  mile  ahead  of  tlierq.  but 
they  could  easily  discern  it,  as  there  was  a  depression  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  spot  they  had  halted  upon. 

“There  is  the  spot  where  the  hold-up  took  place  last  night,” 
observed  Wild.  “Now,  we  must  go  a  little  slow.” 

“Right  you  are!”  exclaimed  Charlie. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  push  their  steeds  ahead  on  a 
walk  they  saw  a  horseman  galloping  furiously  toward  them. 

He  had  rounded  a  bend  just  the  other  side  of  the  blasted 
pine  so  suddenly  that  both  horse  and  rider  seemed  to  be 
fairly  flying  through  a  cloud  of  dust. 

“Something  is  up,  I  guess.”  said  Jim  Dart. 

“Yes,”  answered  Wild.  “We  wall  wait  here  and  see  what 
that  man  is  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  for.” 

The  rider  was  bareheaded,  and  as  he  rapidly  neared  the 
waiting  three,  they  saw  that  the  horse  was  harnessed  and 
that  a  pair  of  severed  traces  were  flappiug  about  as  he  ran. 

“Stay  right  here  and  stop  him,  if  he  won’t  halt  for  me.” 
said  our  hero,  as  he  started  forward  to  meet  the  mau. 

Wild  raised  his  hand  for  him  to  stop. 

The  bareheaded  rider  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
reined  in  his  mount. 

“If  you  are  friends  it’s  all  right!”  he  exclaimed.  “If  you 
belong  to  that  gang  back  there  I  s'pose  I'm  a  goner,  that's 
all!” 

An  expression  of  resignment  came  over  his  face  as  he  said 
the  last  words. 

“We  are  friends!”  called  out  Wild.  “What  is  the  trouble’ 
Perhaps  we  can  help  you.” 

“They  shot  my  brother  an’  my  other  horse,  an’  they’ve  got 
my  daughter!”  was  the  retort. 

“Who?”  questioned  Wild. 

“A  gang  of  masked  men  with  purple  feathers  in  their  hats  ” 

“What!”  cried  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  in  a  breath 

“That’s  ris lit,  pai-ds.  But  don't  you  fellers  tackle  'em 
1  here  s  too  many  of  ’em  fur  yer.  They’ll  riddle  you  with 
bullets.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  they  shot  at  me  but 
somehow  they  didn't  drop  me  from  ther  back  of  ther  horse 
Jest  how  I  got  away  from  'em  is  a  mystery.  I  reckon.” 

The  man  was  very  much  excited,  but  Youn,v  Wild  West 
soon  calmed  himself  sufficiently  to  find  out  all' about  it  '  I 

The  man’s  name  was  Jasper  Lang.  He  had  set  out  for  the 
mines  at  Split  Cliff  in  the  company  of  his  brother  and  Ins 
daughter  long  before  daylight  that  morniug. 
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*  The  brothers  were  pioneers  of  the  West,  and  both  had  lost 
T  their  wives. 

Rnt  Jasper  Long  had  a  daughter  aged  fifteen,  who  was 
very  beautiful,  so  he  said,  and  she  being  a  daughter  of  the 
wilderness,  was  not  afraid  to  emigrate  to  a  mining  camp  and 
help  her  father  in  his  ambition  to  gain  enough  to  live  eom- 
«  fortably  upon  in  his  old  age. 

They  had  left  Eureka  at  three  o’clock  that  morning,  their 
few  household  effects  packed  in  a  wagon  with  a  sturdy  team 
to  draw  it. 

Everything  had  gone  well  until  a  few  minutes  before,  when 
they  had  been  set  upon  by  a  masked  band  of  some  twenty 
in  number. 

They  were  dressed  alike,  with  capes  over  their  shoulders 
and  each  man  had  a  plume  in  his  hat  of  a  purple  color. 

When  Long  and  his  brother  strove  to  get  away  from  them 
a  volley  was  fired  at  them  by  the  disguised  fiends. 

The  brother  and  one  of  the  horses  went  down. 

The  girl  aided  her  father  in  fighting  them  off.  but  she  was 
soon  seized  and  carried  off  by  two  of  the  masked  men  and 
then,  not  knowing  anything  better  to  do,  the  survivor  of  the 
fight  made  off  on  the  remaining  horse  and  escaped  as  though 
by  a  miracle,  though  he  admitted  that  the  band  had  not  tried 
to  pursue  him.  * 

This  was  very  interesting  to  Young  Wild  West  and  his  part¬ 
ners. 

They  could  easily  understand  that  the  gang  called  the 
Purple  Plumes  were  a  bad  and  about  as  reckless  a  lot  as 
they  had  ever  come  across. 

Such  fiendish  work  as  had  just  been  described  to  them  was 
a  trifle  out  of  the  general  run  of  things. 

True,  road  agents,  robbers  and  renegades  were  common  in 
that  section,  but  usually  they  performed  their  foul  work  se¬ 
cretly. 

This  was  out-and-out  recklessness  and  murder,  and  the  per- 

*  petra tors  took  pains  to  advertise  themselves  by  wearing  a  sort 
of  uniform  and  a  purple  plume. 

It  looked  as  though  they  defied  the  honest  citizens  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  governor  and  the  militia. 

When  our  hero  had  questioned  the  man  a  little  he  was  sat¬ 
isfied  that  he  had  not  stretched  the  story  any. 

“Are  you  wounded?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “You  kin  see  where  a  bullet  clipped 
a  lock  of  my  hair  off.  though,  an'  here's  where  one  went 
through  my  shirt-sleeve.” 

The  evidences  were  there,  sure  enough. 

“It  is  queer  we  didn't  hear  the  shooting,”  said  .Tim. 

“Ther  ridge  that's  between  us  an’  ther  place  where  it  was 
done  kept  ther  sounds  from  us,”  remarked  Charlie.  “An’,  be- 
»  sides,  we  must  have  been  ridin’  along  when  it  happened.” 

“I  don't  s’pose  more’n  seven  or  eight  shots  was  fired.”  Long 
hastened  to  say.  “How  far  is  it  to  Split  Cliff,  anyhow?  We 
must  try  an’  git  a  gang  of  men  to  come  out  here  an'  save 
my  daughter  Fannie.  It's  awful  to  think  that  such  a  pesky 
gang  as  that  has  got  her.” 

“I  tell  you  what  you  can  do.”  observed  Young  Wild  West. 
“You  ride  on  about  ten  miles  and  you'll  strike  the  camp.  Tell 
your  story  there  and  get  as  many  men  as  will  come  with 
you  back  here.  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  about  rescuing 
^  vour  daughter  in  the  meantime.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

TIIE  RENDEZVOUS  OF  THE  PURPLE  PLUMES. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  man  who 
called  himself  Larry  Leek. 

When  he  left  the  hotel  so  early  that  morning  he  promptly 
made  for  the  opening  caused  by  the  big  split  in  the  cliff. 

It  wasr  getting  daylight  as  the  man  rode  past  the  shanty 
where  the  foul  crime  had  been  committed  the  night  before. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  uneasily  and  urged  Ins  horse  to 

a  faster  gait.  .  .... 

“It  was  a  good  haul  I  made  there  last  night,’  he  muttered. 
“I  had  to  kill  the  fellow  to  do  it,  though.  If  he  had  given 
In  he  would  have  saved  his  life.  Well,  it  isn’t  my  fault.  He 
shouldn't  have  put  up  a  fight,  that’s  all.  I  wanted  the  money 
he  had  saved  up  and  he  was  not  going  to  let  me  have  it.  His 
action*  scaled  Ids  doom.  I.  am  just  a  little  sorry  that  I  lost 
H,v  plume  In  the  shanty,  though.  It  beats  all  to  think  that 
Young  Wild  West,  found  it.  too!  There  is  a  fellow  who  is 
hound  to  make  trouble  for  us.  lie  and  his  two  partners  are 
;  t.,y  Thev  must  die  by  the  hand  of  thet  Purple  Plumes!” 

'j  , e  nr  re  the  villain  thought  about  t lie  way  he  had  been 


handled  by  Young  Wild  West  the  night  before,  the  more  bitter 
he  became  against  him. 

lie  rode  on  at  a  swift  pace  until  finally  he  passed  the  spot 
where  the  hold-up  of  the  stagecoach  had  taken  place. 

Then,  after  a  careful  look  both  ways,  he  pulled  his  horse 
around  and  forced  it  to  take  to  a  shallow  brook. 

A  few  yards  up  this  and  he  came  to  a  cleft  in  the  rocks, 
which  was  really  in  the  form  of  a  natural  gateway  to  an  en¬ 
closure  of  something  like  an  acre  in  extent. 

Perpendicular  walls  of  rock  were  on  every  side  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  way  to  get  in  or  out  of  it. 

There  was  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  trees  in  it,  some  of  which 
were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  the  bushes  and  undergrowth,  es¬ 
pecially  in  one  corner,  were  rank  and  almost  impenetrable. 

Larry  Leek  had  no  sooner  got  into  this  enclosure  than  he( 
drew  a  tiny  silver  whistle  from  his  pocket  and  blew  a  blast 
that  was  clear  and  distinct,  but  not  very  loud. 

A  similar  whistle  immediately  sounded  from  the  left,  and 
then  the  villainous  horseman  rode  in  that  direction. 

The  next  moment  a  man  wearing  a  short  cape  and  a  felt 
hat  with  a  purple  plume  in  it  made  his  appearance,  rifle  in 
hand. 

The  fellow  wore  no  mask,  and  if  young  Roland  Hazel  and 
his  uncle  could  have  seen  him  they  would  surely  have  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  the  man  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  coach, 
by  the  road  agents  because  he  tried  to  persuade  them  not  to! 
take  all  his  money. 

He  was  the  Westerner,  sure  enough. 

“Hello,  .Ted!”  said  Leek.  “Is  everything  all  right?” 

“Fine!”  was  the  reply. 

“Any  of  the  boys  out?” 

“Two.  They  took  a  ride  in  the  direction  of  Eureka  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  coming  along  the  road.” 

“That’s  good.” 

“How  did  you  make  out  over  in  Split  Cliff,  cap?” 

“First-rate.  I  got  what  I  wTent  after,  arid  I  also  had  a 
little  trouble.” 

“Trouble?” 

“YTes,  a  young  fellow  called  Young  Wild  West  rather  sur¬ 
prised  me  a  little,  I  am  willing  to  confess.” 

“Young  Wild  West,  hey?  I  have  heard  of  him.” 

“Is  that  right.  Jed  Marsh?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
heard  about  Young  Wild  West?” 

“Yes.  Captain  Larry  Leek:  I  have  heard  of  him.” 

“Tell  me  what  you  have  heard  of  him.” 

“Well,  I  heard  that  he  was  a  regular  terror  to  every  one 
as  don't  think  as  he  does.  He’s  strong  as  a  bull  an’  quick 
as  a  wildcat,  an'  he  kin  shoo^t  straighter  an’  quicker  than 
any  man  that  ever  straddled  a  horse!  That’s  what  I’ve 
heard  of  him.  an’  I  reckon  it  is  putty  straight,  as  it  was  good 
authority  I  heard  it  from.” 

Leek  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully  for  a  moment. 

Then  he  replied: 

“I  guess  that's  straight  enough.  He  made  me  feel  quite 
sick  last  night.  He  handled  me  as  though  1  was  a  mere  child. 
It  is  wonderful  where  the  boy  gets  his  strength  and  tact 
from.  There  is  nothing  like  a  giant  about  him.” 

“He  ain't  after  ns,  cap,  is  be?”  and  the  man  put  on  an  lin¬ 
en  sy  look. 

“I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.” 

Leek  laughed  in  a  forced  way  as  he  spoke,  and  the  outlaw 
who  had  questioned  him  could  not  help  noticing  it. 

“If  he  is  after  us,  cap.  he’s  liable  to  make  it  warm  fur 
us.  I’ve  heard  about  his  doin’s,  as  I  said  before.” 

“Well,  there  is  only  one  way  to  put  a  stop  to  his  interfer¬ 
ence.  ” 

“An’  that  is  to  put  an  end  to  him.” 

“That’s  it!  I  have  already  marked  him  and  his  two  part¬ 
ners.  The  three  of  them  must  die.  and  the  sooner  the^better!” 

“That’s  right,  cap.  ther  sooner  ther  better.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  go  in  and  see  the  boys  now.  I  lost  my  plume 
last  night,  and  I  want  to  fix  up  another.” 

“Where  did  you  lose  it,  cap?” 

“Oh!  Tn  the  shanty  I  robbed.” 

“You  don’t  say?” 

“Yes,  and  Young  Wild  West  found  it.” 

“What?” 

“That’s  what  he  did.  He  declared  that  it  belonged  to  thej 
man  who  put  an  end  to  the  miner,  and  ho  promised  to  hunt 
hhn  down.  I  might  as  well  tell  you  all  about  it.”  . 

Then  he  related  just  what  had  taken  place  at  the  hotel) 
in  Split  Clift',  omitting  nothing  and  laughing  ns  though  itj 
amounted  to  hut  little  as  lie  talked. 
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YOUNG  WILD  WEST  AND  THE  PURPLE  PLUMES. 


The  fellow  called  Jed  laughed,  too.  but  it  was  not  in  a 
hearty  fashion. 

“Ther  sooner  the  better.”  he  said,  half  to  himself. 

Larry  Leek  rode  on  past  him  for  a  few  feet  and  then  dis¬ 
mounted. 

Before  him  was  a  pile  of  rocks  and  just  behind  it  was  a 
rough  wall  of  rock. 

There  was  a  scattering  of  pine  trees  all  around  that  part 
of  the  natural  enclosure  and  around  the  base  of  the  pile  of 
rocks  a  stream  of  water  flowed. 

Leek  led  his  horse  across  the  stream  and  around  the  pile, 
and  then  the  wide  mouth  of  a  large  cave  was  before  him. 

The  villain  had  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  Purple 
Plumes! 

In  the  cave  and  outside  it,  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
such  as  cleaning  weapons  and  mending  clothing,  were  about 
two  dozen  men. 

\ 

None  of  them  wore  masks  just  then,  but  those  who  had 
hats  on  sported  the  purple  plumes  which  gave  them  their 
name. 

The  men  looked  up  at  the  approach  of  their  captain,  for 
Larry  Leek  was  really  their  leader  and  the  villain  who  had 
organized  the  band. 

He  waved  his  hand  and  nodded  in  a  sort  of  salute  and^then 
every  man  of  them  answered: 

“Welcome,  captain!” 

One  of  the  last  to  rise  to  greet  him  was  the  clerical-look¬ 
ing  man,  who  had  been  forced— or  apparently  forced — to  leave 
the  stagecoach  the  night  before. 

He  had  the  same  appearance  and  carried  the  identical  book 
he  had  been  reading  while  on  his  way  over  from  Eureka. 

“Well,  you  meek-looking  hypocrite.  wThat  have  you  been  do¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  time  since  last  night?”  asked  the  captain, 
turning  to  this  individual.  N 

“Studying  how  to  make  more  money,”  was  the  reply,  and 
then  he  folded  his  hands  across  his  chest  and  dropped  his 
head. 

“Well,  have  you  come  to  any  conclusion?” 

“Yes,  captain.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“That  we  rob  the  bank  over  in  Eureka.” 

“What!” 

“We  could  make  an  elegant  haul  by  doing  it,  captain.” 

.“I  suppose  we  could.  But  how  could  it  be  worked?” 

“Leave  it  to  me.  I  will  fix  it.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Dean  Locke;  that’s  what  we  have  got  you 
for.  You  are  the  champion  schemer  of  Nevada,  and  no  mis¬ 
take.  I  guess  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  you  up  against 
Young  Wild  West.” 

“Who  is  Young  Wild  West?”  and  the  ministerial-looking 
fellow  grew  very  much  interested. 

“Oh,  a  youngster  of  a  boy.  who  has  started  in  to  hunt  us 
down  and  break  up  our  band,  that’s  all.” 

“A  boy  has  started  to  do  that,  do  you  mean  to  say?” 

“Yes,  a  boy.  He  has  two  partners,  one  a  boy,  like  himself, 
and  another  who  looks  like  an  army  scout.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

The  man’s  laugh  was  deep-toned  and  almost  unnatural. 

“A  boy  going  to  break  up  our  band,  eh?”  he  went  on. 
“Well.  I  guess  it  will  take  more  than  a  boy  to  do  it.  It  will 
require  more  men  than  they  have  got  around  this  vicinity,  I 
am  thinking.” 

“That’s  what  I  think.  Still,  the  three  who  are  after  us 
are  no  mean  enemies.  I  have  decided  that  they  must  die, 
so  I  will  place  you  on  the  committee  to  see  that  it  is  done.” 

“All  right,  captain,”  and  the  man  opened  his  book  and  made 
out  that  he  was  looking  for  some  particular  passage.  “Ah! 
By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  he  added.  “Two  boys 
and  a  man  going  to  break  up  the  Purple  Plumes!  Ha,  ha  ha!” 

“You  had  better  ride  on  to  Split  Cliff  some  time  to-day. 
Then  you  can  get  a  look  at  this  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
partners.  You  can  tell  a  story  how  you  were  made  to  get 
out  ot  the  stagecoach  last  night,  and  how  you  got  lost  on 
the  mountain  and  finally  found  a  horse  this  morning.  You 
Avill  be  believed,  because  the  other  passengers,  who  got  there 
all  right,  will  bear  out  the  first  part  of  your  story.” 

“Captain,  you  are  almost  as  good  at '  planning  as  I  am 
Leave  it  to  me:  T’ll  fix  them.  I’ll  go  to  the  mining  camp  this 
afternoon." 


“Good ! 
the  hotel 
idea  that 
know.” 


Now.  I  think  \  will  have  something  to  eat.  I  left, 
this  morning  without  any  breakfast.  I  had  rfh 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  get  away  early,  you 


The  villain  was  soon  eating  a  meal  that  was  hurriedly  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  by  one  of  the  men. 

lie  had  just  about  finished  when  the  man  called  .Ted,  who 
was  acting  as  a  guard  outside,  came  running  in. 

“Cap,  here  comes  ther  two  who  went  out  to  look  fur  busi¬ 
ness.  They  seem  to  be  in  quite  a  hurry  over  something.” 

Leek  at  once  went  outside. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  meet  two  men  attired  in  the  regular 
fashion  of  men  who  traveled  that  part  of  the  country  on 
horseback. 

The  two  had  not  seen  fit  to  wear  their  caps  and  plumes 
on  the  mission  they  had  been  upon. 

“There’s  a  two-liorse  Avagon  headin’  this  Avay,  cap!”  one 
of  them  cried.  “There’s  two  men  in  it  an’  a  very  putty 
young  gal,  if  I’m  any  judge  of  beauty.” 

“Good!”  was  the  reply.  “We’ll  go  out  and  hold  up  the  out¬ 
fit.  There  may  not  be  a  great  deal  in  it  for  us,  but  it  will 
serve  to  keep  our  hand  in,  if  nothing  else.” 

He  gave  a  sharp  whistle  and  the  members  of  the  band 
hastened  to  done  their  capes  and  masks. 

“On  foot,  boys!  We’ll  tackle  them  on  foot!”  he  cried,  as 
they  came  rushing  out  of  the  cave. 

Then  hastily  picking  up  a  hat  and  cape,  -he  put  them  on 
and  ran  along  with  his  men. 

Out  through  the  narrow  gateway  they  rushed  and  were  just 
in  time  to  see  the  team  approaching  on  a  trot. 

Then  Avhat  Jasper  Long  described  to  Young  Wild  West  and 
his  partners  happened. 

The  moment  the  eyes  of  the  leader  of  the  Purple  Plumes 
lighted  on  the  face  of  the  girl,  Avho  was  so  bravely  helping 
her  father  to  fight  off  the  villains,  he  resolved  to  make  her  a 
prisoner. 

Her  beauty  was  something  above  the  ordinary,  or  he  would 
never  have  bothered  his  time  about  making  her  a  captive. 

It  was  he  who  carried  her  to  the  cave,  holding  his  hand 
over  her  mouth  to  suppress  her  screams  as  he  did  so. 

Before  he  got  there  the  girl,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  at 
the  start,  fainted. 

Then  it  Avas  easy  for  him  to  get  her  to  a  small  cave  that 
adjoined  the  tnain  one  and  fasten  the  entrance  so  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  get  out. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  when  his  men  came  back. 

“Did  you  clean  up  all  traces?”  he  asked. 

“YTes,  ”  replied  one  of  them. 

“Did  you  throw  the  dead  horse  and  the  man  over  the 
cliff?” 

“lres,  an’  ther  wagon,  too.  It  was  ther  easiest  way.” 

“Does  the  plunder  amount  to  much?” 

“Not  a  great  deal,  cap.  About  tAAfo  hundred  dollars  in 
money  an’  some  useful  stuff  to  cook  with  an'  sich.  It  are 
too  bad  that  one  of  ther  men  got  aAvay,  though.” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  He  can  ride  on  to  Split  Cliff  and  let  the 
people  there  know  Avhat  has  happened.  I  want  ’em  to  know 
that  the  Purple  Plumes  are  in  business  in  this  vicinity,  and 
that  they  have  come  to  stay!” 

This  sort  of  talk  pleased  the  major  portion  of  the  band 
greatly. 

They  all  had  great  confidence  in  their  leader,  never  once 
thinking  that  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  they 
would  be  hunted  out  and  brought  to  justice,  one  way  or  the 
other. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CAVE. 

Young  Wild  West  was  hoav  bent  on  finding  out  where  the 
Purple  Plumes  were  located. 

As  he  suav  .Jasper  Long  hesitate  about  riding  on  to  the  min¬ 
ing  camp  he  looked  at  Jim  Dart. 

“Couldn’t  you  go  with  him?”  he  asked. 

“Oh.  yes,”  answered  Jim.  “If  you  say  the  word  I’ll 
Wild.” 

“Well,  go.  then.  Two  can  get  along  better  than  three 
perhaps.  It  is  strategy  we’ve*  got  to  use  noAv.  you  knoAv  ” 

“That’s  true.” 

N  ou  lido  on  to  the  camp  Avith  Mr.  Long  and  get  about  a 
dozen  good  men  to  come  out  here.  Impress  it  ‘  upon  them 
that  they  must  be  ready  to  put  up  a  fight,  for  if  ayo  locate 
the  rascals  avo  will  hound  them  out.” 

“All  right!”  said  Jim. 

Long  seemed  to  be  very  glad  when  he  found  the  bov  av\s 
going  to  accompany  him. 

They  started  off  at  once,  and  then  Wild  and  Charlie  be  an 
to  look  for  a  good  place  to  leave  their  horses. 
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They  did  not  want  to  ride  along  past  the  place  where  the 
wagon  had  been  attacked  for  fear  that  they  would  be  seen 
by  some  of  the  Purple  Plumes  who  might  be  on  the  watch. 

Tiny  led  the  steeds  along  a  ways  and  then  found  a  place 
where  there  was  a  sort  of  natural  path  leading  off  to  the 
right. 

Following  this  a  short  distance,  they  soon  became  convinced 
that  it  was  not  used  by  any  one.  for  it  ended  in  a  little  jungle. 

There  was  an  open  spot  in  this,  however,  and,  leading  the 
horses  to  it.  they  flung  the  bridles  over  their  heads,  so  they 
hung  down,  and  then  went  back  to  the  road. 

"Now,  the  thing  is  to  get  where  the  wagon  was  held  up 
without  being  seen  by  any  one.”  Wild  said  to  his  companion. 

“We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.”  was  the  reply.  “There’s 
plenty  of  trees  an’  bushes  along  tlier  road.  I  reckon  if  vou 
an'  me  can’t  sneak  along  there  there’s  no  two  that  kin.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,  Charlie.  Well,  come  on,  then.  I’ve 
a  stn  ng  idea  that  we’ve  got  a  pretty  bad  crowd  to  deal  with 
when  we  tackle  these  Purple  Plumes,  as  they  call  themselves. 
If  we  can  only  manage  to  locate  the  place  where  they  hang 
out  it  won’t  be  such  a  hard  matter  to  fix  them  up.” 

“We’ll  see  what  we  kin  do  about  it.” 

They  picked  their  way  cautiously  along  and  soon  reached 
the  place  where  Long  had  been  attacked. 

They,  of  course,  had  to  pass  the  spot  where  the  stagecoach 
was  held  up  to  get  there,  so  this  made  Wild  think  that  the 
rendezvous  of  the  villains  must  be  somewhere  near  by. 

But  which  side  of  the  road  they  did  not  know. 

This  was  something  they  had  to  find  out. 

Wild  could  readily  see  where  Ithe  conflict  had  taken  place. 

There  were  signs  of  it  there,  though  the  body  of  the  man 
who  had  been  slain  and  the  carcass  of  the  horse  were  not 
there. 

Neither  was  the  wagon  there,  but  there  were  marks  of 
where  they  had  been  dragged  in  the  direction  of  a  nearby 
precipice,  and  our  hero  at  once  went  over  and  looked  down 
into  the  abyss  below. 

Down  many  feet  he  caught  sight  of  the  wreck  of  the  wagon 
and  the  carcass  of  the  horse. 

lie  did  not  look  for  the  man,  but  knew  only  too  well  that’ 
the  body  must  be  there,  too. 

“The  scoundrels!”  exclaimed  the  daring  young  deadshot,  un¬ 
der  his  breath.  “They  are  as  cold-blooded  as  any  I  have  ever 
met.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  slay  a  man  and  a 
horse  in  order  to  carry  off  the  girl.  Well,  I  pity  her!” 

“Did  you  see  anything?”  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  had 
remained  in  the  bushes  while  his  partner  crept  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice. 

“Yes.”  was  the  reply.  “The  villains  threw  the  horse,  wagon 
and  body  of  the  man  over  the  cliff.  It  was  handy  for  them 
to  do  it,  I  suppose.’” 

“Mighty  handy,  I  reckon,”  and  the  scout  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  “I’d  like  to  have  been  somewhere  around  here  when 
they  was  doin’  it.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  many  minutes  since  jt  was  done.  Now,  let 
us  find  out  where  the' Purple  Plumes  are.” 

“There’s  plenty  of  footprints  in  the  road,  where  they  was 
scufflin’  around.” 

“Yes.  I  noticed  that.” 

“I  wonder  if  we  dare  to  crawl  out  in  ther  road,  so  we  kin 
find  which  way  they  went?” 

“One  of  us  will  have  to  run  that  risk.” 

“I’ll  go,  then.” 

“Go  ahead.  Charlie.  I’ll  stay  right  behind  this  bush  till 
you  come  back.” 

The  scout  dropped  low  to  the  ground,  the  same  as  if  he 
was  trving  to  steal  upon  an  Indian  camp  unobserved. 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  road  agents  were  watching 
or  not.  but,  anyhow,  he  was  going  to  be.  as  cautious  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

When  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  road  he  was  not  long 
in  find!  ig  which  way  the  footprints  led. 

The  heavy  rain  of  the  night  before  had  caused  the  ground 
to  be  soft  and  yielding  and  the  footprints  and  marks  from 
th  h  jr-es’  hoofs  showed  plainly. 

The  horses  had  not  crossed  the  road,  but  the  men  had. 

a  .1  brook  right  there,  and  the  scout  soon  saw  the 

t:  nil  h-d  along  both  sides  of  it. 

,\  «  soon  as  he  was  certain  of  this  he  turned,  and,  catching 

glim)  e  of  Wild,  motioned  for  him  to  come  on. 

<■  .hero  immediately  worked  his  way  over. 

'J  :  ere  were  several  hushes  there,  so  it  was  quite  easy  for 
them  io  proceed  without  running  much  risk  of  being  seen. 


They  followed  the  stream  and  soon  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  enclosure  that  had  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

“I  reckon  we’re  on  the  right  track,”  whispered  Charlie. 

“It  looks  so,”  replied  Wild.  “Keep  your  shooter  ready,  for 
we  may  run  right  into  trouble  when  we  get  on  the  other  side. 
We  are  going  it  blind  now,  you  know.” 

This  was  indeed  the  ease. 

It  was  quite  a  risk  to  venture  through  the  rather  narrow 
passage,  when  they  were  quite  sure  that  a  band  of  ruffians 
had 'gone  that  way  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

But  nothing  daunted,  they  kept  on. 

When  they  got  through  the  narrow  gateway  they  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

But  the  trail  was  very  plain— in  fact,  it  was  a  regular  path 
they  saw. 

Though  the  Purple  Plumes  had  not  been  located  there  many 
days,  they  had  made  quite  a  path  from  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  to  the  cave. 

Wild  soon  saw  that  it  would  not;  be  policy  to  follow  the 
path. 

It  led  over  the  opeu  too  much. 

“We’ll  go  in  a  roundabout  way,”  he  said  to  his  partner. 
“We  will  be  longer  in  getting  there,  but  it  will  be  a  great 
deal  safer.” 

“Right  you  are!”  was  the  reply. 

Our  hero  led,  picking  his  way  through  the  bushes  and 
working  in  a  wide  circle  toward  the  group  of  trees  the  path 
led  to. 

Carefully  they  went,  not  gaining  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
but  getting  there  slowly  but  surely. 

As  they  could  readily  see  that  the  valley  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  high  bluffs  and  rocky  walls,  they  felt  certain 
that  the  villains  were  somewhere  close  by. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  stream  of  water  that  ran  past 
the  mouth  of  the  big  cave. 

But  it  was  at  a  point  about  fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
retreat  and  they  could  uot  see  the  cave  from  there. 

Not  having  crossed  the  path,  they  knew  it  must  he  to  their 
right,  so  they  headed  that  way,  keeping  well  under  cover  of 
the  bushes  as  they  proceeded. 

When  about  fifty  feet  bad  been  covered  the  sounds  of  voices 
came  to  tfieir  ears. 

Charlie  gave  a  nod  of  delight. 

Then  both  lay  low  to  the  ground  and  listened. 

They  were  too  far  away  to  hear  what  was  being  said, 
though  they  were  satisfied  that  there  were  several  doing  the 
talking. 

It  was  more  of  a  hum  than  anything  else,  though  now  and 
then  they  could  distinguish  a  word. 

After  remaining  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two  they  crept  a 
little  nearer. 

They  now  came  to  a  place  where  the  ground  sloped  upward 
right  ahead  of  them  and  ran  on  a  level  to  their  right.  The 
bushes  were  thick  and  plenty,  too. 

As  they  raised  their  heads  and  peered  cautiously  around 
they  saw  a  man.  who  was  undoubtedly  a  guard,  seated  on  a 
log  near  the  edge  of  a  bubbling  brook. 

He  wore  a  cape  over  his  shoulders  and  his  soft  felt  hat 
sported  a  plume  of  a  purple  color. 

“1  jest  feel  like  euttin’  that  thing  out  of  his  hat,"  whispered 
the  scout,  half  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

"That  wouldn’t  do.”  replied  Wild,  in  the  same  low  tom*. 

“I  know  it  wouldn’t,  but  that’s  ther  way  I  feel,  jest  ther 
same.  ” 

Young  Wild  West  could  tell,  by  the  position  of  the  guard, 
that  the  band  must  be  located  right  before  them  somewhere. 

That  being  the  ease,  it  must  certainly  he  a  cave  that  they 
were  in,  as  he  could  see  lip  the  slop  to  where  the  cliffs  skirted 
it,  and  thence  over  to  an  open  space. 

The  voices  could  be  heard  plainer  now,  amt  as  they  sounded 
as  though  muffled,  it  was  quite  natural  for  the  two  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  top  of  the  rise  of  ground  com¬ 
prised  the  roof  of  the  cave  they  were  in. 

After  a  few  seconds  of  study  Wild  concluded  to  move  over 
dose  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  which  was  but  a  few  yards  dis¬ 
tant. 

lie  started  that  way  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  Charlie 
followed  him  in  the  same  manner. 

When  they  reached  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  wall  they 
found  a  little  hollow  there  which  trrs  filled  with  water  from 
the  recent  rain. 

In  order  to  reach  the  other  side  without  getting  his  feet 
wet,  our  hero  reached  up  and  took  hold  of  a  bush  that  grew 
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out  of  the  slanting  bank,  so  he  could  pull  himself  over  the 
little  pool. 

He  had  scarcely  brought  his  weight  on  the  bush  when  it 
gave  way  at  the  roots,  and  in  order  to  keep  from  dropping 
into  the  pool,  he  made  a  leap  to  the  other  side. 

Instead  of  following  him,  Cheyenne  Charlie  rested  upon  his 
knees  and  gazed  in  mute  astonishment  where  the  bush  had 
been. 

And  no  wonder,  for  there  was  an  opening  there  now,  and 
through  it  he  could  see  daylight. 

He  pointed  to  the  hole  without  a  word,  and  after  making 
sure  that  the  noise  he  had  made  had  not  been  heard,  Wild 
came  back  and  peered  into  the  opening  the  bush  had  been 
torn  from. 

He  was  looking  into  a  cave  that  was  devoid  of  everything, 
save  a  faint  streak  of  daylight  which  came  through  a  jagged 
hole  almost  directly  in  front  of  him. 

The  voices  they  had  heard  before  they  came  back  to  the 
cliff  could  now  be  heard  quite  plainly,  which  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  jagged  opening  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cave  led  right  into  the  headquarters  of  the  band  of  villains. 

Young  Wild  West  was  satisfied  that  they  had  fallen  into  a 
great  streak  of  luck. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  make  up  his  mind  wThat  to 
do. 

Used  to  all  sorts  of  risks,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  en¬ 
larging  the  opening  the  removal  of  the  bush  had  made. 

Charlie  assisted  him,  and,  working  away  noiselessly,  they 
soon  had  it  large  enough  to  crawl  through. 

Our  hero  led  the  way  into  the  cave. 

Once  into  it  he  saw  that  it  led  quite  a  distance  back  into 
the  heart  of  the  cliff. 

It  ran  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  angles. 

But  Wild  was  not  so  much  interested  in  that  direction  just 
then. 

He  wanted  to  have  a  peep  through  the  jagged  hole. 

This  peculiar  rent  was  right  into  a  thick  wall  of  rock,  and^ 
must  have  been  caused  by  a  freak  of  nature. 

While  it  was  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  through,  it 
would  not  have  been  an  easy  thing  to  do,  since  the  edges  of 
rock  were  very  sharp  and  pointed. 

Young  Wild  West  crept  over  to  it  and  raised  upon  his  knees 
to  peer  through. 

As  he  raised  his  face  to  the  proper  height  to  look  through 
he  found  himself  gazing  squarely  into  the  eyes  of  a  man. 

This  was  entirely  unexpected  to  him,  and  before  he  could 
draw  back  a  pair  of  sinewy  arms  caught  him  about  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  pulled  him  through  the  hole,  leaving  Cheyenne 
Charlie  gaping  in  amazement. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

JIM  DART  GETS  READY  FOR  A  FIGHT. 

When  Jim  Dart  and  Jasper  Long  reached  Split  Cliff  they 
found  nearly  all  the  miners  at  work. 

But  Roland  Hazel  and  his  uncle  were  at  the  hotel,  having 
j  just  finished  the  sad  task  of  burying  their  dead. 

,  Jim  quickly  told  them  what  was  in  the  wind  and  the  boy 
was  eager  to  go  on  a  hunt  for  the  Purple  Plumes. 

His  uncle  advised  him  not  to  go,  but  Roland  was  per¬ 
sistent. 

“Let  him  go  with  us,”  said  Jim.  “He  need  not  necessarily 
rush  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  if  there  is  one.  Can  you  get 
horsdfc?”  ' 

“There  is  a  horse  on  my  father’s  claim  that  belonged  to 
him,  so  the  miner  called  Buck  says.” 

“Well,  get  that,  then.  If  you  know  where  Buck  is,  go  and 
tell  him  what  Wild  wants  us  to  do.” 

“I  know  where  he  is!”  and  the  young  tenderfoot  fan  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

The  uncle,  hearing  what  had  happened  to  Long,  took  him 
aside  and  did  what  he  could  to  console  him. 

He  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  him,  for  he  had  lost  a 
brother  himself. 

Jim  had  a  talk  with  the  landlord  and  found  that  he  owned 
a  few  horses,  so  he  easily  arranged  to  temporarily  change 
his  tired  steed  for  a  fresh  one. 

In  a  little  while  Roland  Hazel  was  seen  approaching  with 
Buck  and  half  a  dozen  more  miners. 

Some  ol  them  had  horses  and  others  were  on  foot. 

Those  who  were  mounted  had  stopped  on  their  way  and  got 
their  horses  and  the  others  were  going  for  theirs 

Yearly  every  man  in  Split  Cliff  camp  owned  a  horse  or 
mule.  - . 


Those  who  didn’t  had  to  depend  strictly  on  the  stagecoach, 
which  fan  every  other  day,  if  they  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  place. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  twelve  determined  men  wrere 
armed  and  mounted,  ready  to  accompany  Jim  Dart  and  young 
Roland  Hazel.  * 

The  boy's  uncle  decided  to  remain  at  the  hotel  with  Jasper 
Long. 

Long  was  not  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  go,  so  Jim  persuaded 
him  to  remain  there,  assuring  him  that  they  would  not  come 
back  without  his  daughter. 

As  they  were  passing  a  good-sized  shanty  on  their  way  out 
of  the  camp  there  wras  a  crashing  of  glass  and  a  goat  leaped 
through  a  window. 

After  the  goat  came  a  man,  and  following  him  closely  was 
a  woman. 

The  two  latter  did  not  keep  their  feet  when  they  landed, 
but  the  goat  did. 

“Whoa!”  cried  Buck,  as  he  reined  in  his  horse.  “Here’s 
a  picnic,  boys.  Gilligan  an’  his  better-half  are  havin’  a  fight!” 

It  proved  to  be  the  Irish  woman  who  had  been  robbed  by 
the  road  agents,  sure  enough. 

In  celebrating  her  safe  arrival  the  husband  had  imbibed 
a  little  too  much,  and  when  he  insisted  that  the  goat  should 
have  a  seat  at  the  dinner-table  wfith  them,  the  wife  demurred. 

Then  an  argument  started  and  the  goat  was  forced  to  leap 
through  the  window  or  else  be  beaten  by  the  irate  woman. 

When  the  goat  went  Dennis  Gilligan  thought  he  had  better 
go.  too,  so  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so. 

But  he  was  not  going  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his  wife  that 
way. 

She  leaped  after  him  like  a  shot. 

She  was  the  last  to  land  on  the  ground  in  a  heap,  but  she 
was  the  first  to  get  upon  her  feet,  however. 

Swat!  Swat! 

She  began  pounding  her  husband  unmercifully. 

“Compare  me  wid  a  nanny-goat,  would  ye?”  she  cried.  “I’ll 
taclie  ye  somethin’,  Dennis  Gilligan.  Be  after  apologizin’, 
now,  or  I’ll  swat  ther  whole  face  off  av  ye!” 

“Let  up.  yez  howlin’  maniac!”  roared  Dennis.  “Only  to 
think  that  I  was  after  cornin’  all  ther  way  to  Nevady  to  kape 
from  bein’  scolded  an’  bate  by  yez,  an’  now  yez  are  at  it  as 
soon  as  ye  found  me!  I  will  imigrate  to  Australia  ther  next 
toime,  so  I  will!” 

For  the  time  being  the  miners  forgot  all  about  where  thev 
were  going,  and  even  Jim  Dart  was  so  much  amused  that 
lie  sat  still  in  the  ’saddle  and  laughed  with  the  rest. 

Gilligan  was  not  long  in  getting  on  his  feet,  however. 

Then  he  started  on  a  run,  his  irate  better-half  following 
him. 

But  she  was  no  match  for  him  in  that  line,  and  she  very 
soon  gave  up  the  chase.  *■ 

“Denny,”  said  Buck,  as  the  party  came  up  with  the  Irish¬ 
man.  you  had  better  git  a  horse  an’  go  along  with  us  ” 

“Where  are  yez  goin’?”  was  the  reply. 

“To  hunt  out  the  Purple  Plumes.” 

“Ther,  fellers  that  was  after  holdin’  up  ther  stagecoach?” 

I  es.  * 

“I  would  go  wid  yez,  if  I  thought  I  would  git  killed.  Then 
more  ”AUn  WOUldu,t  be  abl£  to  make  me  loife  miserable  any 

While  they  were  talking  Mrs.  Gilligan  was  seen  approach- 
mg. 


A/n?.afSr  S.01?  'Vlth  tbese  men  t0  huM  out  ther  outlaws, 
me  darlint!”  cried  Dennis.  “I  will  bid  yez  good-by,  for  we 
may  niver  meet  again!” 

Then  he  gave  a  wink  at  the  miners. 

“Don’t  go,  Dennis!  Don’t  go!”  shouted  the  woman.  “Come 
back  to  me  arrums,  me  own  darlint.  I  will  niver  sr>«ke  a 
cross  word  to  ye  agin!”  P*  6  a 

“Faith!  I  guess  I’ll  not  go  wid  yez.  Buck,”  said  Gilligan 
who  was  now  as  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips  “I’ll  star 
here  wid  Mary  Ann  an’  ther  goat  ”  ’  * 

-Tim  Dart  now  started  off,  with  Roland  Hazel  ridins  at  His 
side,  the  miners  following. 

The  incident  they  had  just  witnessed  was  a  sort  of  diversi¬ 
fication  from  the  regular  routine  at  the  mining  camp  and  it 
put  all  hands  in  an  excellent  humor. 

At  a  canter  they  rode  through  the  split,  and  then  up  the 
winding  road  to  the  uneven  surface  above 

rapidlyh°rSeS  ^  b6lng  freSh’  they  ^  °™r  *he  ground  quite 
country11 11 6 8  ^  ”0t  C0UUted  much  of  a  ride  in  that  part  of  the 
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As  they  neared  the  place  where  Jasper  Long  had  showed  up 
that  morning  Jim  kept  his  eyes  open. 

Just  as  they  got  to  t lie  spot  they  saw  a  solitary  horseman 
approaching. 

He  seemed  to  he  unused  to  the  saddle,  and,  reining  in  their 
steeds,  the  party  waited  for  him  to  come  up,  so  they  might 
learn  who  and  what  he  was. 

“1  know  that  fellow!”  exclaimed  Roland  Hazel,  suddenly. 
“He  is  one  of  the  passengers  the  Purple  Plumes  made  get 
out  of  the  stage  last  night.” 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  Dart.  “You  are  quite  sure  of  that, 
now?” 

“Pertain  of  it.  He  is  the  man  we  told  you  about — the  one 
who  acted  as  though  he  was  a  minister,  and  who  kept  trying 
to  read  his  book  right  in  the  dark.” 

“Well,  we  will  question  him  and  learn  what  happened  to 
him  after  he  was  compelled  to  get  out  of  the  coach  by  the 
road  agents.” 

The  horseman  had  apparently  just  caught  sight  of  them 
now.  for  he  rode  forward  as  though  eager  to  get  to  them. 

He  was  anything  but  an  accomplished  rider,  for  he  swayed 
and  bumped  in  the  saddle  so  much  that  it  looked  as  though 
he  must  fall  off. 

“Hello,  stranger!”  called  out  Jim  Dart,  as  he  came  to  a 
halt  before  them.  “Which  way  are  you  traveling?” 

“I  am  trying  to  get  to  a  place  they  call  Split  Cliff,  sir,” 
was  the  reply.  “I  hear  that  they  have  no  minister  of  the 
gospel  there,  and  that  is  my  calling.  I  hope  to  be  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Verily  I  have  been  in  the  hardest  kind  of  luck  since 
I  started  from  Eureka  yesterday.  I— why,  hello!  Bless  you, 
young  man!  I  am  glad  to  see  you  alive  and  well!”  and  he 
pushed  forward  so  lie  could  take  Roland  by  the  hand. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  alive,  too,  Mr.  - ,”  replied  the 

boy. 

“Locke — the  Reverend  Dean,  Locke  is  my  name.” 

“Mr.  Locke,  then.  May  I  ask  what  you  have  been  doing 
since  the  robbers  took  you  out  of  the  stagecoach  in  the  rain 
last  night?” 

“I  have  spent  the  time  between  roving  about  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  resting  in  a  cave,”  was  the  reply.  “The  base  mor¬ 
tals  did  not  harm  me  after  they  got  me  out  of  the  vehicle, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  took  all  my  money  and  my  watch. 
They  told  me  I  could  walk  to  my  destination  and  wished  me 
luck.  I  started  to  walk,  but  lost  my  way  very  quickly  in 
the  darkness  and  rain.” 

“How  did  you  come  across  the  horse?”  and  the  boy  looked 
at  the  steed,  which  was  a  pretty  good-looking  beast  and  well 
equipped. 

“I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  horse  wandering  on 
the  road  less  than  half  an  hour  ago.  I  have  no  idea  to  whom 
the  animal  belongs,  but  I  thought  I  was  doing  right  in  get¬ 
ting  upon  his  back  and  starting  in  this  direction.  Is  this  the 
right  way  to  Split  Cliff?” 

“Yes.  this  is  ther  right  way,  dominie,”  spoke  up  Buck,  the 
miner,  grinning  at  the  queer  pose  of  the  man.  “Keep  right 
ahead  an’  you’ll  strike  ther  camp  by  an’  by.  You’ll  find  a 
good  field  to  work  in  there,  too.  We  need  a  dominie  to  preach  ' 
a  funeral  sermon  about  every  other  day.” 

Locke  held  up  his  hands  in  horror. 

He  was  about  to  ride  on  then,  just  as  though  he  thought 
he  would  strike  a  purer  atmosphere  by  getting  away  from 
Buck. 

But  Jim  detained  him. 

“We  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  before  you  go,”  he 
said.  _  * 

“Proceed,  young  sir.  My  time  is  my  own  and  I  can  spend 
as  much  of  it  as  I  wish  with  you.” 

“Where  is  the  other  passenger  who  was  forced  to  get  out 
of  the  stage  last  night?” 

“Alas!  I  fear  that  he  met  with  an  untimely  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  base  villains.  He  tried  to  fight  them  and  make 
his  escape  and  was  shot — just  how  badly  I  do  not  know.” 

Though  the  fellow  appeared  to  talk  very  frankly,  Jim  Dart 
was  suspicious  of  him. 

He  had  met  such  impostors  before,  and  that  was  why  he 
did  not  t;ike  it  for  granted  that  the  man  was  telling  the  truth. 

He  started  in  to  question  him,  but  the  answers  given  came 
quickly  and  were  all  matter-of-fact,  so  after  a  while  Jim  told 
him  he  was  through. 

But  in  all  the  questioning  he  did  not  learn  a  thing  about 
tie-  whereabouts  of  the  Purple  Plumes. 

The  “Reverend”  Dean  Locke  had  been  so  frightened  when 
they  let  him  go  he  declared,  that  he  had  not  thought  of  try* 

».  g  to  find  out  where  they  went. 


As  he  rode  off  the  miners  grinned  at  his  awkward  way  of 
riding,  and  some  of  them  even  pitied  him. 

But  if  they  had  known  how  he  had  been  fooling  them  they 
would  have  felt  quite  differently  toward  him. 

Jim  Dart  led  the  way  along  until  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  many  prints  in  the  road  told  that  the  attack  on  the 
wagon  of  Jasper  Long  had  taken  place. 

“Careful  now,  boys!”  he  said.  “Here  is  the  place  where 
the  Purple  Plumes  played  their  last  game.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  reckless  enough  to  tackle  us,  so  be  ready  to  fire  at 
an  instant's  notice.” 

The  eyes  of  young  Roland  Hazel  .sparkled  with  excitement. 

Ho  had  the  rifle  that  he  found  in  his  father’s  shanty,  and 
though  he  was  not  by  any  means  an  expert  marksman,  he 
was  anxious  to  get  in  a  fight  with  the  Purple  Plumes,  for 
Young  Wild  West  had  said  it  was  one  of  them  who  had  slain 
his  father. 

“Dismount!”  added  Dart,  a  moment  later.  “We  must  try, 
•and  find  out  where  my  two  partners  are.” 

The  miners  quickly  obeyed,  showing  that  they  placed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Jim. 

Dart  was  too  well  experienced  in  the  art  of  trailing  to  be 
long  finding  which  way  the  Purple  Plumes  had  gone  when 
they  carried  off  the  young  girl. 

Rifle  in  hand,  he  went  along  the  edge  of  the  brook  and 
soon  saw  the  wide  crevice  that  gave  admittance  to  what  lay 
behind  the  rocky  wall. 

Roland  and  the  miners  followed  him,  apd  when  they  saw 
him  pause  at  the  sight  of  the  opening  they,  too.  halted. 

Jim  shook  his  head,  signifying  that  it  would  not  he  good, 
policy  for  them  to  proceed  any  further  just  tnen. 

“We  don’t  know  what  we  will  find  on  the  other  side  of  that, 
natural  wall,”  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  “The  chances  are  that' 
a  score  of  armed  men  are  there  waiting  to  mow  us  down 
as  we  show  up.  Those  fellows  are  a  pretty  desperate  and. 
reckless  lot,  I  imagine,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them.  We 
must  find  out  what  is  on  the  other  side  before  we  get  through.” 

The  men  nodded,  but  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to  how  they; 
could  find  out. 

“Roland,”  continued  Jim,  turning  to  the  boy,  “you.  are. 
pretty  nimble.  Suppose  you  climb  that  tree  back  there  and' 
take  a  look  over  there?  I  think  you  can  see  pretty  well 
from  the  top  of  that  pine.” 

“All  right!”  and  the  young  tenderfoot  hastened  for  the 
tree. 

He  went  up  like  a  squirrel,  and  before  he  got  to  the  top 
he  was  seen  to  press  himself  close  to  the  trunk  and  then 
come  down  in  a  hurry. 

“There’s  a  whole  crowd  of  men  with  masks  on  their  faces 
and  plumes  in  their  hats  over  there!”  he  exclaimed.  “I 
thought  they  would  see  me  and  shoot  at  me,  but  they  didn’t.” 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

* 

CHEYENNE  CHARLIE  IN  A  TIGHT  PLACE. 

“Thunder!”  gasped  Cheyenne  Charlie,  when  he  saw  Young 
Wild  West  disappear  through  the  hole.  ■ 

It  had  been  done  so  quickly  that  the  scout  had  not  seen 
what  caused  it. 

He  stood  there  blinking  like  an  owl  for  the  space  of  a 
second,  and  then,  with  his  revolver  clutched  in  his  right 
hand  and  his  keen-edged  hunting-knife  in  his  left,  he  tip-' 
toed  his  way  to  the  jagged-looking  opening. 

Rut  Charlie  was  too  cautious  to  go  as  close  to  it  as  his 
companion  had  done. 

He  halted  about  a  yard  distant  from  it  and  then  peered* 
through. 

Though  he  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices  not  far  away,  be 
could  not  see  anything  that  looked  like  a  human  beiuit 

“What  happened  to  Wild,  anyway?”  Charlie  asked  himself. 
“Kin  it  be  that  ther  measly  coyotes  have  got  him,  or  did  he 
tumble  through  ther  Dole  an  knock  out  his  senses  by  theH 
fall?” 

The  scout  was  more  puzzled  than  he  had  been  in  a  longi 
time. 

Presently  he  moved  around  so  he  could  see  in  another  di¬ 
rection.  . 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  a  party  of  men  seated  about  the 
mouth  of  a  big  cave. 

“Ah!”  he  muttered.  “So  this  is  where  ther  Purple  Plumes 
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hang  out.  is  it?  Well,  T  reckon  they’re  sot  a  putty  fine  place 
of  it.  Put  where  is  Wild?  That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know.” 

There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  step  forward 
and  peer  through  tlie  hole,  the  same  as  our  hero  had  done, 
so  he  did  so. 

In  order  to  see  the  ground  on  the  other  side  he  had  to  push 
his  head  well  through. 

As  he  did  this  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  pressed  against 
his  forehead,  while  a  hand  made  a  grab  for  his  collar. 

“Stand  right  still,  or  you’re  a  dead  man!”  exclaimed  a  rough 
voice. 

But  Cheyenne  Charlie  did  not  stand  still. 

The  grab  made  for  his  collar  had  missed  him,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  be  taken  so  easily. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  he  jumped  sideways  from  the  hole. 

There  was  a  sharp  report  as  the  revolver  that  had  been 
pressed  against  his  head  was  discharged,  but  the  bullet  did 
not  hit  him. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  now  knew  why  Young  Wild  West  had 
made  no  sound  after  disappearing  through  the  hole. 

He  had  been  caught  napping,  and  he  had  either  been  in¬ 
stantly  killed  or  gagged. 

And  the  scoundrels  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  come  to 
the  hole,  so  they  could  treat  him  in  the  same  manner. 

But  they  had  failed  to  catch  him. 

“I  must  get  out  of  here!”  was  the  thought  that  flashed  upon 
the  scout's  mind. 

He  knew  if  he  would  save  Wild  he  must  not  be  captured 
by  the  villains. 

With  remarkable  quickness,  he  darted  for  the  opening  he 
had  followed  the  boy  through,  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
outside. 


But  when  he  got  there  he  found  himself  right  in  the  midst 
of  a  dozen  of  the  Purple  Plumes. 

It  must  have  been  that  the  scoundrels  had  seen  the  two 
as  they  approached  the  retreat  and  had  been  waiting  for  them 
to  make  some  kind  of  a  move. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  driven  to  desperation  now. 

The  men  had  their  masks  and  capes  on.  and  the  eyes  that 
looked  through  the  holes  of  the  masks  showed  no  mercy  for 
him.. 

Crack!  Crack! 

He  fired  two  shots  and  as  many  of  the  fiends  dropped. 

But  that  -was  all  he  could  do. 

He  had  no  chance  to  retreat,  and,  there  being  so  many  to 
oppose  him,  he  was  quickly  caught  and  overpowered. 

“1  reckon  ther  captain  will  make  an  example  of  him,”  one 
of  the  masked  men  remarked.  “He’s  gone  an'  shot  two  of 
our  best  members.  If  that  don’t  mean  a  horrible  death  fur 
him.  I’ll  miss  my  guess,  that’s  all!” 

Charlie  was  dragged  around  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
where  he  was  met  by  Larry  Leek,  who  was  rigged  out  in  the 
full  costume  of  his  band. 


“Aha!”  he  exclaimed  mockingly.  “So  you  and  your  shrewd 
young  friend  thought  you  would  steal  a  march  on  us  and 
find  out  all  about  us,  did  you?  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  po  one  can  get/ into  this  little  natural  hiding- 
place  of  ours  without  us  being  aware  of  it.  And  when  an 
outsider  does  get  in  he  never  goes  out  again!  That  may  be 
pleasing  to  you.” 

“I  can't  say  that  it  is  pleasin’  for  me  to  listen  to  that  kind 
of  tnlk,”  retorted  Charlie.  “But  I  ain’t  given  to  worryin’  an 
awful  lot.  I  ain’t  dead  yet,  not  by  a  long  shot!” 

“No.  not  yet,  but  you  will  be  before  long,  ”  retorted  the 
captain  of  the  road  agents,  grinning  sardonically. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I’ve  heard  your  voice  before.”  resumed 
the  scout,  who  always  believed  in  putting  on  a  bold  front, 
the  same  as  Young  Wild  West  did. 

“It  is  more  than  likely  that  you  have,”  was  the  retort. 

TV  h>  don  t  you  take  off  your  mask  an’  let  me  see  vour 
face,  then?” 


It  would  do  you  no  earthly  good  to 


“It  isn’t  necessary, 
my  face.” 

“It  might'  satisfy  my  curiosity,”  persisted  Charlie. 

“Curiosity  is  something  that  you  should  not  be  possess^ 
of  just  now.”  and  the  captain  laughed.  “You  had  bette 
think  of  how  you  are  going  to  die.' 

Though  the  scout  did  not  like  to 
did  not  let  on. 

“I  told  you  I  wasn't  dead  yet.’ 
worse  places  than  this.  I  reckon.” 

“I  have  ail  idea  that  you  are  mistaken  when  you  sav  that 
I  am  out  here  to  do  a  profitable  business,  and  T  know  we] 


hear  this  kind  of  talk, 
he  said.  “T’ve  been 


enough  that  it  would  never  do  to  allow  an  enemy  to  get  away 
from  here.  Both  you  and  Young  Wild  West  have  got  to  die. 
but  you  have  to  go  first.  You  have  shot  two  of  my  men.  and 
that  means  that  you  have  got  to  be  tortured  to  death.” 

“Go  ahead!”  exclaimed  Charlie,  very  glad  to  hear  that  Wild 
was  still  alive. 

The  villain  had  said  that  both  he  and  Young  Wild  West 
must  die,  and  that  was  conclusive  that  Wild  was  alive  yet. 

“Take  him  around  to  the  trees  over  there  and  tie  him  to 
one  of  them,”  said  Leek.  “Tie  him  so  he  won’t  stand  a  pos¬ 
sible  show  of  getting  away.” 

The  Purple  Flumes,  who  had  remained  silent  while  the  con¬ 
versation  was  going  on,  hastened  to  obey  the  command  of 
their  leader. 

Charlie  was  dragged  over  to  a  tree  a  dozen  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  then  the  villains  quickly  bound  him 
to  it,  le’aving  him  in  a  standing  position. 

They  did  not  bother  about  tying  his  ankles,  but  saw  to 
it  that  he  could  not  use  his  hands. 

The  rope  was  passed  around  his  chest  a  few  times  and  then 
hauled  so  tight  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  drew  a 
long  breath. 

“Now,  sir!”  exclaimed  Larry  Leek,  stepping  forward  and 
facing  his  intended  victim,  “I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  sort 
of  a  death  I  have  planned  for  you.  I  am  going  to  let  my 
men  amuse  themselves  by  shooting  potatoes  from  your  head.” 

Charlie  made  no  reply. 

He  was  beginning  to  lose  heart,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
speak  in  a  trembling  voice. 

He  would  not  let  them  know  that  he  feared  them. 

“Bring  out  some  medium-sized  potatoes,”  said  the  captain. 
“There  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  sack  we.  took  from  that 
wagon  this  morning.” 

The  vegetables  were  soon  brought  out. 

Then  Leek  placed  one  of  them  on  the  head  of  Charlie,  and. 
picking  up  his  rifle,  stepped  back  about  twenty  paces. 

“Did  you  ever  read  of  William  Tell?”  he  asked  the  pris¬ 
oner  in  a  mocking  voice. 

The  scout  made  no  response. 

“You  can  just  imagine  that  I  am  William  Tell,  if  you  have 
read  the  story,”  went  on  the  villain.  “Now,  then,  hold  your 
head  steady,  please.” 

He  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and.  taking  quick  aim, 
fired.  '  * 

The  potato  dropped  from  Charlie’s  head,  split  in  half. 

“There  are  worse  shots  than  me,  I  guess,”  observed  Leek, 
tossing  his  head  With  pride  until  the  purple  plume  in  his 
hat  waved  in  a  fashion  of  triumph,  as  though  to  help  make 
his  words  impressive. 

“I  reckon  there  are,  an’  lots  of  ’em,  cap.”  said  the  man  near¬ 
est  to  him. 

“Well,  it  happens  that  I  have  got  a  band  of  doadshots.  I 
saw  to  that  when  I  picked  you  fellows  to  organize.  You  will 
all  have  one  shot  apiece  at  our  friend  here,  and  if  he  is  not 
pretty  nervous  when  it  is  all  over  I  will  miss  my  guess.  Re¬ 
member,  it  is  the  potato  you  are  to  shoot  at!  I  don’t  want 
him  to  die  by  a  bullet,  you  know.” 

Then  he  called  them  up  one  at  a  time  and  the  sport  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

They  were  all  pretty  good  shots,  and  though  some  of  them 
missed  the  potatoes,  none  of  them  hit  Charlie. 

The  last  man  to  step  up  was  Dean  Locke,  the  serious-look¬ 
ing  chap  who  posed  as  a  good  man. 

“I  don't  know  whether  I  can  hit  the  potato  or  not.”  he 
said. 

“Try  it.  anyhow,  but  be  careful  you  don't  send  a  bullet  into 
the  man’s  head.  If  you  do  the  fun  will  stop  right  away.” 

As  Leek  said  this  the  man  gave  a  nod  and  placed  the  rifle 
to  his  shoulder. 

Crack! 

The  potato  fell  from  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  head. 

The  scout  was  much  relieved  when  lie  saw  that  there  were 
no  more  to  shoot. 

He  had  counted  up  the  shots  that  had  been  fired  and  he 
found  there  were  just  twenty-one  of  the  Purple  Plumes. 

What  was  in  store  for  him  next  he  did  not  know. 

“Suppose  we  have  dinner  now?”  observed  Leek,  looking  at 
his  watch.  “Just  see  to  it  that  the  prisoner  has  a  nice  juicy 
steak  of  venison  cooked  for  him.  Place  it  in  front  of  him  *o 
he  can  look  at  it  and  smell  it.  That  will  create  an  appetite  for 
him.  But  he  mustn’t  be  allowed  to  eat  it.  though.” 

The  men  laughed  at  this. 

They  knew  it  was  but  a  way  to  torture  their  prisoner. 
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Cheyenne  Charlie  remained  perfectly  silent  while  all  this 
was  taking  place. 

He  was  wondering  where  Wild  was,  and  two  or  three  times 
he  came  near  asking  the  villains. 

But  he  thought  it  best  to  not  say  anything  just  then,  so 
he  waited  to  see  what  the  outcome  of  it  all  would  be. 

The  Purple  Plumes  hustled  about  and  soon  got  their  noon¬ 
day  meal  ready. 

The  orders  of  the  captain  were  strictly  carried  out,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  tempting  meal  was  placed  on  a  stone  be¬ 
fore  Charlie. 

But  lie  was  not  hungry  just  then,  so  it  did  not  tantalize 
him  as  much  as  they  thought  it  would. 

But  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  make 
them  think  it  did. 

“Why  don't  you  fellers  untie  me  so’s  I  kin  eat?”  he  asked. 

The  men  laughed  boisterously  at  this. 

“Does  it  smell  good?”  asked  one. 

“I  reckon  it  does.” 

"Well,  keep  right  on  smelling  of  it,  then.” 

“Why  don't  you  take  it  away  from  me,  if  you  ain’t  goin’ 
to  let  me  eat?” 

“Ha.  ha,  ha!” 

The  men  enjoyed  it,  though  they  did  not  know  that  the 
captive  was  putting  it  on. 

They  kept  at  it  for  half  an  hour,  some  of  them  coming 
out  of  the  cave  and  eating  right  before  him. 

Charlie  played  his  part  pretty  well,  and  Leek  was  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done  thus  far. 

He  was  thinking  of  something  that  would  be  real  torture, 
though. 

Presently  he  hit  upon  an  idea. 

“Take  away  the  venison,”  he  said.  “I  guess  he  has  had 
enough  of  it.  Now,  just  heat  a  knife  red-hot.  Red-hot,  mind 
you.  and  hurry  it  out  here  to  me.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Locke. 

“I  am  going  to  cut  off  the  fellow’s  ears* with  a  red-hot 
knife!”  was  the  retort. 

“You  are?”  * 

“Yes.” 

“And  what  then?” 

“Oh.  then  I'll  have  *  the  knife  headed  again  and  slice  off 
his  nose.” 

“I  see.  You  have  got  a  great. head,  captain.” 

“Well,  perhaps  1  have.  The  killing  of  two  of  our  men  has 
got  to  be  avenged,  you  know.” 

“Of  course.” 

“A  sudden  death  for  the  fellow  wouldn’t  hardly  be  the 
thing.  ” 

“Oh,  no!  But.  captain,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  bring  the  other  prisoner  out  here  and  let  him  see  his 
friend  suffer?” 

“P>y  Jove!  Right  you  are.  Locke!  I  never  thought  of  that 
before.  Bring  out  Young  Wild  West,  boys!” 

Two  of  the  men  rushed  into  the  cave  in  a  hurry. 

In  about  two  minutes  they  came  out  looking  surprised. 

“He  ain’t  there,  cap!”  exclaimed  one.  “Young  Wild  West 
is  gone!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WIT.D  AND  THE  CAPTIVE  MAIDEX. 

Young  Wild  West  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
pushing* his  head  through  the  hole  the  instant  he  was  grabbed 
by  the  pair  of  hands,  but  it  was  too  late  then  to  stop  him¬ 
self  from  going  through. 

The  cry  of  warning  to  Cheyenne  Charlie  that  was  upon  his 
lips  was  cut  off  by  another  hand,  and  then  he  was  whisked 
to  a  dark  corner  and  placed  upon  a  hard,  rocky  floor. 

“Pare  to  make  a  sound  and  you  die.  whispered  a  voice, 
and  then  he  felt  the  point  of  a  knife  pricking  his  throat. 

Wild  remained  perfectly  still. 

He  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  make  a  struggle. 

He  had  been  caught  napping,  so  he  had  to  make  the  best 

Iff*  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  villains  were  holding 
him  there  so  long  without  tying  him,  and  why  they  kept  so 

quiet- 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  seconds  passed. 

Iff  <-oiild  hear  the  hum  of  voices  in  another  part  of  the  cave, 
but  not  the  least  bit  of  excitement,  seemed  to  be  caused  by 


hi*  card ure. 

It  «  ■  so  till  where  he  was  that  lie  could 
of  i  vat'll  in  one  of  I  lie  men's  pocket. 


hear  the  ticking 


But  suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  say,  “Stand  right  still,  or 
you’re  a  dead  man!” 

Then  almost  immediately  the  crack  of  a  revolver  sounded. 

Then  it  was  that  Young  Wild  West  was  pulled  to  his  feet. 

“Into  the  black  hole  with  him!”  be  heard  a  man  say.  “The 
boys  have  got  the  other  fellow,  or  soon  will  have  him!” 

Then  our  hero  dimly  saw  two  more  men  step  forward  and 
roll  a  big  stone  over,  disclpsing  a  small  opening  that  looked 
as  black  as  night. 

There  was  considerable  confusion  behind  him  now,  but  be¬ 
fore  be  could  learn  whether  Charlie  had  been  captured  or 
not  lie  was  tossed  into  the  black  opening  as  though  he  bad 
been  a  log  of  wood. 

The  boy  landed  upon  a  moist  spot  of  ground  with  a  jar 
that  almost  took  his  breath  away,  and  then  before  he  could 
get  upon  his  feet  the  big  stone  was  rolled  back  into  its  place 
and  be  was  in  total  darkness. 

“Well,  this  is  quite  a  turn  about,  I  must  admit,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  as  he  got  upon  his  feet.  “Little  more  than  a  minute 
ago  I  thought  I  had  the  Purple  Plumes  dead  to  rights;  now 
I  am  their  prisoner  and  in  a  regular  dungeon.  Ah!  Charlie 
is  making  himself  known!” 

The  two  shots  fired  by  his  partner  could  be  heard  by  him 
just  then,  and  he  was  hopeful  that  the  scout  would  manage 
to  make  his  escape. 

Though  he  could  hear  faint  sounds,  Wild  could  not  tell 
what  was  going  on  out  in  the  big  cave. 

The  place  where  he  had  been  put  wTas  more  like  a  grave 
than  anything  else,  since  it  was  lower  down  than  the  cave 
and  as  dark  as  a  pocket. 

Wild  did  not  remain  long  in  the  darkness. 

The  villains  had  taken  liis  weapons  from  him,  but  he  had 
a  matc-hsafe  that  was  pretty  well  filled  in  his  pocket. 

They  had  left  this,  as  well  as  his  money,  probably  thinking 
they  could,  get  that  later. 

He  produced  one  of  the  matches  and  lighted  it. 

When  it  had  stopped  flickering  and  burned  with  a  steady 
glow  lie  saw  that  the  hole  he  was  in  was  not  more  than  six 
by  ten  feet  in  size. 

It  was  easily  ten  feet  in  depth,  though,  and  was  irregular 
formed. 

“Good!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  am  more  than  glad  that  they 
did  not  tie  me.  I  have  the  use  of  my  hands,  and  that  is 
worth  a  great  deal.  I  must  get  out  of  here  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Purple  Plumes  intend  to 
do  away  with  me,  and  that  they  have  only  placed  me  here 
temporarily.” 

He  began  walking  about  his  dungeon-like  prison  and  mak¬ 
ing  an  examination  of  its  sides. 

It  was  mostly  rock  that  his  hands  came  in  contact  with, 
though  in  some  places  he  found  earth  that  was  soft  and  yield¬ 
ing. 

He  used  up  three  or  four  of  his  matches  in  making  the  ex¬ 
amination,  and  when  he  finally  found  himself  before  the  stone 
that  closed  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  he  put  his  hands  against 
it  and  gave  a  gentle  push. 

It  did  not  move. 

He  tried  harder,  but  with  the  same  result. 

Three  or  four  tunes  he  tried,  each  time  putting  on  more 
power,  until  finally  he  exerted  all  his  strength  without  budg¬ 
ing  the  stone.  It  was  there  to  stay,  it  seemed. 

“I  guess  it  will  take  more  strength  than  I  have  got  to  push 
that  up,”  he  thought.  “Well,  perhaps  there  is  an  easier  way 
to  get  out  of  here.” 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  ho  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  not,  however,  and  then  he  sat  down  in  a 
corner  and  tried  to  take  things  easy. 

It  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  be  shut  in  that  dungeon- 
like  place,  where  the  air  was  foul  and  breathing  difficult, 
and  the  thought  that  he  would  probably  be  put  to  death  when 
he  got  Out  of  it  made  something  like  a  cold  shiver  go  down 
Wild’s  back. 

But  he  was  one  of  the  sort  who  never  give  up,  and  he  pa¬ 
tiently  waited. 

When  half  an  hour  had  passed  he  got  up  and  began  walk¬ 
ing  around  to  ease  his  mind. 

There  was  shooting  going  on  outside  in  regular  order,  and 
he  could  not  imagine  what  it  meant. 

lie  had  made  the  rounds  of  his  narrow  confines  but  twice, 
when  suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  falling  dirt  rigid  near 

All  thoughts  of  tin'  shooting  instantly  iel't  his  uiiml. 

Young  Wild  West  came  lo  a  stop  and  struck  a  match. 
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Did  Ills  eyes  ieceived  him,  or  did  he  see  the  flashing  of  steel 
right  before  his  eyes? 

It  was  the  later. 

His  eyes  were  too  well  trained  to  be  deceived. 

The  point  of  a  knife  was  twisting  about  in  the  wall  and 
the  dirt  was  falling  to  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

Quite  naturally  he  thought  it  was  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who 
was  trying  to  dig  him  out.  after  having  eluded  the  Purple 
Plumes. 

He  waited  until  the  knife  was  withdrawn,  and  then,  catch¬ 
ing  his  lingers  in  the  hole  it  had  made,  he  gave  a  tug. 

Down  came  at  least  a  peck,  of  earth,  falling  in  a  shower 
over  his  feet. 

Daylight  came  into  the  place  at  the  same  time. 

Wild  leaned  close  to  the  hole,  and  as  he  did  so  a  face  ap¬ 
peared  before  it. 

Though  it  shut  out  the  light  partly,  he  could  see  that  it 
did  not  belong  to  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  girl. 

That  being  the  case,  who  else  could  it  be  but  the  daughter 
of  Jasper  Long? 

The  face  disappeared  quicker  than  it  came  there. 

“Don't  get  frightened,  miss,”  whispered  Wild,  recovering 
from  liis  surprise  instantly.  “I  am  a  prisoner  here  like  your¬ 
self,  I  presume.  ” 

A  moment  later  he  heard  this  reply: 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Young  Wild  West,”  he  answered.  “The  Purple  Plumes 
put  me  in  a  sort  of  dungeon  here  a  little  while  ago  until  they 
get  ready  to  kill  me.  Are  you  Fannie  Long?” 

“Yes— yes!”  she  answered,  eagerly. 

“Well.  I  promised  your  father  to  come  here  and  get  you 
out,  and  I  am  going  to  come  pretty  close  to  doing  it,  if  you 
will  help  me  all  you  can.” 

“Tell  me  what  to  do,”  was  the  trembling  reply, 

“Help  make  this  hole  bigger,  so  I  can  get  where  you  are.” 

“All  right!” 

Tlieu  the  two  went  at  it.  turning  the  loosened  dirt  into 
the  hole  where  our  hero  was. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  opening  was  large  enough  for  Wild 
to  crawl  through,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so. 

The  boy  saw  that  Jasper  Long  had  spoken  the  truth  when 
he  had  said  flint  his  daughter  was  a  verf  pretty  girl. 

But  Young  Wild  West  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her. 

He  had  a  sweetheart  home  in  Weston  named  Arietta,  and 
she  was  the  dearest  thing  in  the  line  of  girls  to  him. 

“Keep  cool,”  he  said  to  the  fair  captive.  “Don’t  get  ex¬ 
cited,  now.  If  they  will  only  give  us  a  little  time  we  will 
get  out  of  here.” 

“You  will  find  that  I  can  keep  cool,”  was  the  reply.  “1  will 
do  just  as  you  tell  me  to.” 

“That’s  right.  You  are  a  brave  girl— I  can  see  that.” 

This  conversation  was,  of  course,  carried  on  in  low  whis-. 
pers. 

It  would  not  have  done  for  them  to  speak  very  loud,  or 
they  would  surely  have  been  heard. 

The  light  that  was  in  the  little  niche  where  the  girl  was 
confined  came  through  the  entrance  to  it,  where  the  rock 
that  acted  as  a  door  did  not  fit. 

Wild  went  over  to  this,  and,  dropping  to  the  ground,  peered 
out  into  the  cave.  * 

It  was  possible  for  him  to  see  quite  a  ways,  and  he  easily 
detected  the  Purple  Plumes  walking  about  in  a  gleeful  way. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  shooting  lie  had 
heard  meant  the  death  of  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

An  uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  tiie  daring  young  dead- 
shot  and  he  got  to  his  feet. 

“I  am  afraid  they  have  shot  the  friend  who  was  with  me 
when  I  fell  into  their  hands,”  lie  observed,  turning  to  the 
girl. 

“I  hope  not,”  she  replied.  “I  heard  the  rifle-shots  and 
counted  them.  There  were  something  like  twenty  reports.” 

“Well,  it  would  not  have  taken  as  many  shots  as  that  to 
finish  Cheyenne  Charlie.” 

“I  nless  each  one  of  the  masked  demons  took  a  shot  at 
him.” 

“That  might  be.” 

‘‘Hiil  why  should  they  kill  him  and  keep  you  a  prisoner?” 
queried  ti-<*  fair  captive,  as  though  an  idea  had  struck  her. 

-ler  words  gave  Wild  hope. 

t  seemed  to  him  that  they  would  not  put  Charlie  out  of 
th«,  way  and  keep  him  alive. 

.’ f  any  rate,  he  tided  to  think  that  way. 


The  bandits  were  piling  into  the  cave  now,  and  soon  the 
odor  of  cooking  came  to  their  nostrils. 

“If  they  don't  bother  us  we  will  have  a  chance  pretty  soon 
—I  feel  certain  of  it,”  whispered  Wild. 

“I  hope  so.”  was  the  cheerful  answer.  “You  said  my 
father  got  away  all  right.  Where  is  he?” 

“He  went  on  to  Split  Cliff  in  the  company  of  another  part¬ 
ner  of  mine.  They  went  to  get  a  band  of  men  to  come  out 
here  and  wipe  out  these  Purple  Plumes.” 

“Will  they  be  long  getting  here?” 

“Inside  of  an  hour  ought  to  bring  them,  I  think.  It  is 
about  an  hour  since  they  left,  and  the  distance  is  only  ten 
miles.  Jim  Dart  never  delays  much  in  a  case  of  this  kind.” 

“Jim  Dart  is  the  name  of  your  other  friend,  then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is  be  young,  like  yourself?” 

“About  my  age.” 

“And  the  one  you  call  Cheyenne  Charlie?” 

“He  is  a  man  a  little  more  than  thirty— one  of  the  best  men 
on  earth,  too!” 

The  girl  was  getting  quite  talkative  now  for  one  who  was 
in  the  den  of  such  a  band  of  villains. 

Wild  thought  she  was  just  a  trifle  too  much  talkative,  so 
be  advised  her  to  remain  a  little  quiet. 

The  next  half  hour  our  liero  spent  in  watching  the  men  eat 
their  noonday  meal. 

He  could  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  was  being  said  by  them, 
and  presently  liis  ear  caught  the  captain’s  order  to  take  some¬ 
thing  in  to  the  1  captive. 

Quickly  and  sLeutly  be  got  upon  his  feet. 

“They  are  going  to  send  a  man  here  with  something  for 
you  to  eat,”  he  whispered.  “The  time  has  come  for  vie  to 
act.  I  will  stand  right  here,  and  when  he  comes  in 
up  to  take  whatever  he  brings  you.  Be  sure  that  you  make 
him  come  all  the  way  in  here,  though.” 

“And  you  will - ” 

“Never  mind,,  now.  I'll  guarantee  that  I  will  attend  to 
him,  and  they  won’t  know  anything  about  it  outside.  They 
have  all  got  masks  on,  so  I  will  take  bis  place,  after  I  have 
fixed  him.  Then  I  guess  we  will  get  away,  and  so  will  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie,  if  he  is  stiff  alive.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  sparkled  with  joy. 

“I  will  do  my  part,”  she  said.  “Ah!  I  hear  footsteps  com¬ 
ing  now.” 

Wild  dropped  to  the  ground  again  and  took  a  quick  look 
through  the  crack. 

A  man  was  approaching  with  a  piece  of  bark  on  which  was 
a  tin  cup  and  some  smoking-hot  meat  and  potatoes. 

He  got  upon  bis  feet  and  nerved  himself  for  what  was  to 
come. 

The  next-  minute  he  heard  a  stone  fall  over  with  a  thud, 
and  then  the  one  that  blocked  the  entrance  was  rolled  out  of 
the  way. 

The  captive  girl  was  now  crouching  in  a  corner  with  her 
hands  over  her  face. 

The  man  stooped  and  came  in  through  the  rather  low  en¬ 
trance. 

“Here’s  some  grub  fur  yer,  miss.  I'm  ther  cook,  an*  flier 
captain  told  me  to  bring  it  to  you.” 

“Thank  you!”  retorted  Fannie  Long,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
“I  am  awful  hungry.” 

She  got  up  and  took  bold  of  the  bark  tray  and  then - 

Young  Wild  West  leaped  upon  the  purple  plumed  villain 
and  bare  him  to  the  floor,  clutching  his  throat  in  a  vise-like 
grip. 


i  get 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  EXCITING  TIME  OF  IT. 

I  lie  surprised  villain  strove  to  shout  a  cry  of  warning  when 
A  ild  bore  him  to  (lie  floor  of  the  cave,  but  be  could  not.  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  1  act  that  the  grip  on  liis  windpipe  shut  off  all 
possibility  of  bis  uttering  anything  more  than  a  gasp. 

Fannie  Long  placed  the  tray  containing  the  eatables  on 
the  floor  and  sprang  to  (lie  assistance  of  the  brave  boy. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  seize  one  of  the  revolvers  that 
were  in  the  belt  of  the  masked  man  and  place  the  muzrle 
of  it  against  liis  bead. 

“I  will  shoot  him  if  lie  doesn't  lie  perfectly  quiet!”  she  said 
to  Wild. 

She  spoke  as  though  she  meant  it.  and  t lie  fellow  remained 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

\  oum>‘  A  ild  A  e.sl  uuicklv  rolled  the  man  over  on  Ins  fin  e. 
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I'lion  he  hurriedly  went  through  his  pockets  and  fished  out 
sutVuient  twine  to  bind  him  securely. 

lie  did  this  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  then,  taking  the  big 
bandana  handkerchief  that  protruded  from  his  victim’s  pocket, 
l*e  quickly  converted  it  into  a  gag. 

All  this  took  less' than  three  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  crook  of  the  baud  of  Purple 
Plumes  was  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  girl’s  prison  as  helpless 
as  a  newborn  babe — and  more  so,  for  he  could  not  even  cry 

out. 

Our  hero  had  removed  the  cape  and  mask  before  he  bound 
and  gagged  him. 

lie  now  picked  them  up  and  put  them  on. 

Then  he  placed  the  hat  with  the  plume  in  it  on  his  head, 
folding  his  own  sombrero  and  thrusting  it  under  his  coat. 

*•  I  guess  I  wiil  pass  for  one. of  the  Purple  Plumes,”  he  said 
in  a  whisper  to  the  girl.  “Now,  then,  1  will  go  out  and 
gather  up  the  remains  of  the  repast  the  villains  have  just  fin¬ 
ished.  just  the  same  as  this  fellow  would  have  done  it.  It 
is  not  so  very  light  in  the  part  of  the  cave  where  the  table 
is  standing.  You  stay  right  here  till  1  come  for  you.  I  have 
got  an  idea  that  this  scheme  is  going  to  work  all  right.” 

With  the  weapons  of  the  cook  in  his  possession.  Wild  felt 
equal  to  almost  anything,  and,  receiving  the  assurance  of 
the  girl  that  she  would  wait  right  there  until  she  heard  from 
him,  he  walked  out  of  the  place  and  made  a  pretext  of  clos¬ 
ing  up  the  opening. 

Much  to  his  satisfaction,  there  was  only  one  man  in  the 
cave,  and  he  was  engaged  at  the  fire. 

The  daring  deadshot  looked  keenly  at  the  fellow  and  saw 
that  he  was  heating  a  knife  in  the  coals. 

“I  wonder  what  he  is  doing  that  for?”  Wild  thought.  “But 
I  guess  I  won't  go  too  close  to  him,  or  he  will  notice  that 
I  am  not  what  I  seem.” 

He  busied  himself  about  the  long  table  of  rough  planks, 
clearing  away  the  remains  of  the  meal. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  man  at  the  fire  plucked  the  knife 
from  the  coals  and  started  to  run  out  with  it. 

But  just  then  two  of  the  band  came  hurrying  in. 

“Wait!”  one  of  them  said.  “Tlier  captain  wants  Young 
Wild  West  to  see  ther  thing  done.  We’re  goin’  to  git  him 
an’  bring  him  out.” 

“All  right.”  was  the  reply,  and  the  man  put  the  knife 
back  in  the  fire  to  keep  it  hot. 

It  then  occurred  to  Wild  that  the  knife  was  to  be  used  on 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  and  then  his  heart  began  to  beat  faster 
than  it  had  since  the  time  of  his  capture. 

But  he  could  not  help  chuckling  to  himself  when  he  saw 
the  two  villains  hastening  for  the  dark  hole. 

He  kept  right  on  mussing  with  the  things  on  the  table  till 
he  saw  the  two  prying  up  the  stone  with  a  heavy  stick. 

Then  he  walked  casually  toward  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Almost  the  first  object  that  met  his  gaze  was  Cheyenne 
Charlie  tied,  to  a  tree. 

The  scout's  face  was  very  pale,  for  he  was  expecting  the 
awful  torture  to  be  meted  out  to  him. 

Before  him  stood  Larry  Leek,  his  lips  curled  into  a  sinister 
smile. 

“So  they  are  going  to  use  the  red-hot  knife  on  Charlie,  are 
they?”  mused  Wild.  “Well.  I  will  bet  a  twenty-dollar  gold- 
piece  to  a  silver  quarter  that  they  don’t.  Something  is  going 
to  happen  here  shortly!” 

As  he  stood  there  with  the  light  shining  on  him,  Young 
Wild  West  looked  like  a  picture  of  one  of  the  ancient  cava¬ 
liers. 

The  cape  and  plume  became  his  handsome,  Apollo-like 
figure  greatly. 

But  he  did  not  linger  there  long. 

He  knew  there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  raised  as  soon  as 
the  two  men  found  that  he  was  not  in  the  dark  hole. 

He  turned  and  began  rattling  the  tin  plates  and  cups  at  a 
great  rate. 

Just  then  the  two  men  came  out  of  the  hole,  their  faces 
the  picture  of  amazement. 

“He  ain’t  there!  What  will  ther  captain  say?”  said  one 
of  them,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

“  What !"  , cried  the  man  at  the  fire. 

“He  ain't  in  there!”  repeated  the  man. 

“You're  crazy,  ain’t  you?  'Did  you  look  good?” 

“I  reckon  we  did.  There’s  a  hole  broken  through  ther  wall 
to  how  why  he  ain’t  there.”  - 

“Jumpin'  buffalo  calves!  Tell  ther  captain!” 

The  two  villains  hastened  out  and  told  him,  us  has  already 
l*  exi  described. 


The  next  instant  all  was  confusion  in  the  cave. 

The  Purple  Plumes  rushed  in  like  a  lot  of  wild  men. 

And  the  wildest  one  of  till  was  Larry  Leek. 

He  would  not  believe  it  possible  that  Young  Wild  West  had 
escaped  from  the  black  hole,  so  he  rushed  to  it  and  held  a 
lighted  match  inside. 

When  he  saw  the  place  was  devoid  of  a  human  being  and 
noticed  the  hole  that  was  in  the  wall  he  became  satisfied. 

But,  strange  to  say,  neither  lie  nor  the  rest  of  them  thought 
the  hole  led  anywhere  but  to  the  outside. 

If  they  had  rushed  into  the  place  where  the  girl  was  just, 
then  Wild’s  plans  would  have  been  upset,  as  far  as  rescuing 
her  was  concerned.’ 

Luckily  they  did  not  do  this. 

They  ran  around  in  the  cave  in  wild  disorder,  many  of 
them  brushing  against  our  hero,  who  was  working  his  way, 
slowly  to  reach  the  outside,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  Cheyenne 
Charlie  loose. 

As  he  wore  the  cape  and  plumed  hat,  they  did  not  look  at 
the  rest  of  his  make-up. 

The  mask  concealed  his  face,  anyhow,  so  he  stood  a  good 
chance  of  carrying  out  his  idea. 

He  got  a  chance  to  look  out,  and  as  he  did  so  he  saw  that 
a  man  was  standing  by  Charlie  as  a  sort  of  guard. 

The  fellow  had  been  placed  there  by  the  captain  when  he 
rushed  in  to  find  out  if  it  was  true  that  Young  Wild  West 
had  made  his  escape. 

Wild  saw  that  "it  would  not  do  for  him  to  go  out  just  yet, 
so  he  began  to  work  his  way  toward  the  place  where  Fannie 
Long  was. 

When  he  got  to  the  opening  he  found  her  there  all  ready 
to’  make  a  dash  for  it. 

“Stay  right  here  till  I  fire  a  shot  from  the  outside,”  he  said. 
“Then  you  come  out  as  quietly  as  you  can  and  make  for  the 
path  that  leads  over  the  brook  that  you  will  see  right  in  front 
of  you.  We  must  depend  upon  the  trees  to  shield  us  from  the 
bullets  of  the  scoundrels  as  we  run.  If  they  should  all  leave 
the  cave,  come  out  to  the  entrance  and  wait.  But  wait!  I 
will  get  a  c4pe  and  hat  for  you!  There  are  a  few  of  them 
over  there.” 

Using  the  pretext  of  running  around,  like  the  rest  in  their 
excitement,  Wild  got  what  he  wanted  and  dropped  them  on 
the  ground  at  the  opening  where  the  girl  stood. 

Then  he  was  just  in  time  to  follow  the  last  of  the  Purple 
Plumes  outside. 

He  felt  that  the  supreme  moment  was  at  hand. 

Without  waiting  another  second,  he  rushed  out  and  made 
his  way  toward  the  tree  to  which  the  scout  was  bound. 

Just  then  a  loud  report  sounded  close  on  his  left  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  smoke. 

The  boy  did  not  know  what  had  caused  this,  nor  did  he 
care. 

As  the  explosion  rang  out  the  Purple  Plumes  turned  in  con¬ 
sternation. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  Wild  knocked  the  guard  down. 

“Run  for  it,  Charlie!”  he  cried,  as  he  made  a  slash  at  the 
rope  that  held  the  scout  to  the  tree. 

The  knife  did  the  work  in  one  stroke. 

Crack ! 

Wild  fired  his  revolver  for  Fannie  Long  to  come  out. 

But  she  did  not  come. 

Meanwhile,  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  started  to  run  for  his 
life. 

He  knew  he  had  experienced  a  very  close  call,  and  now 
that  he  was  loose  from  .the  tree,  his  desire  to  live  was  great. 

Wild  would  have  stopped  and  tried  to  find  the  girl,  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  certain  death  for  him  to  do  so. 

So  he  started  in  the  wake  of  Charlie. 

Crack!  Crack! 

The  Purple  Plumes  had  recovered  themselves  and  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  shoot. 

But  suddenly  from  out  of  the  bushes  a  volley  was  fired  at 
them. 

“Hooray!”  yelled  Jim  Dart,  rising  from  behind  a  bush  and 
showing  himself  to  Wild  and  the  scout. 

Jim  had  led  his  men  through  the  opening  in  the  little 
valley,  and  by  creeping  cautiously  along  had  got  there  in 
time  to  assist  Young  Wild  West  in  saving  Cheyenne  Charlie 
from  an  awful  death. 

One  of  the  miners  carried  a  muzzle-loading  rifle,  arid  Dart 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  exploding  his  big  horn  of  powder' 
under  some  stones,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Purple 
Plumes,  while  they  rushed  into  the  cave  to  look  for  Wild 
and  also  liberate  Charlie. 
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Jim  did  not  recognize  the  daring  young  prince  of  the  saddle 
until  lie  saw  him  cut  the  scout  loose. 

Then  when  the  outlaws  recovered  and  began  to  fire,  he 
gave  the  word  to  give  them  a  volley. 

The  miners  responded  readily  and  two  of  the  masked  men 
fell. 

Young  Roland  Hazel  was  right  in  his  element,  it  seemed. 

“Follow  them  up!”  he  cried',  as  Jim  yelled  out  a  cheer  to 
Wild  and  Charlie. 

“No!”  was  the  reply.  “They  outnumber  us.  We  must  not 
take  too  much  of  a  risk.  Keep  back  here  in  these  bushes 
and  lay  low.” 

Larry  Leek  was  the  coolest  of  any  of  his  gang. 

As  soon  as  he  realized  that  they  were  attacked  by  a  force 
of  men  he  called  for  a  retreat  to  the  cave. 

They  rushed  there  pell-mell. 

As  Leek  ran  in  for  cover  Fannie  Long,  who  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  stumbled  when  she  started  to  run  out,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  rush  past  the  villains  and  reach  our  friends. 

Rut  it  was  too  late. 

Luck  was  against  the  girl,  for  the  outlaw  captain  caught  her 
about  the  waist  and  bore  her  inside. 

Roland  Hazel  saw  this,  and  in  a  fit  of  excitement  he  made 
a  rush  for  the  cave  before  he  could  be  detained  by  any  of 
the  miners. 

“Unhand  the  young  lady,  scoundrels!”  he  cried. 

He  gripped  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  so  as  to  use  it  for  a  club 
and  rushed  right  into  the  midst  of  the  villains. 

At  first  they  thought  the  whole  party  was  coming,  and  two 
of  them  were  knocked  down  before  they  could  get  out  of  the 
way. 

But  that  was  all! 

The  next  instant  the  excited  boy  was  seized  and  quickly 
overpowered,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  Larry  Leek. 

Jim  Dart  and  the  miners  were  in  the  group  of  trees  near 
where  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  been  tied,  and  to  leave  them 
they  would  have  to  proceed  through  some  bushes  that  were 
not  more  than  three  feet  high. 

If  they  did  this  they  would  partly  make  targets  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  were  off  to  the 
left  in  a  patch  of  trees,  .also,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  get  to  their  companions  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  shot  by  the  Purple  Plumes  in  the  cave. 

When  Larry  Leek  saw  just  how  the  thing  stood  he  became 
quite  jubilant. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  impressively,  “if  one  of  them  fellows  gets 
out  it  will  be  bad  for  us.  Keep  a  watch  and  drop  the  first 
one  who  shows  himself!  They  can't  get  away,  and  they 
know  it!” 

“What  are  you  goin’  to  do  with  ther  boy  we  jest  caught, 
cap?”  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“We  will  be  able  to  use  him  to  good  advantage  before  we 
get  out  of  this  scrape,  perhaps,”  was  the  reply.  “Jest  leave 
it  to  me.  now.  I'll  fetch  you  through  all  right,  see  if  I  don't!” 

Rut  the  villain  forgot  that  lie  had  Young  Wild  West  to 
deal  with. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WHAT  ROLAND  HAZEL  DID. 

Roland  Hazel  was  simply  disarmed  when  the  outlaws  threw 
him  to  the  floor. 

They  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  bind  him,  but  simply  pushed 
him  along  with  Fannie  Long  into  the 'place  she  had  been  con¬ 
fined  in  when  Young  Wild  West  reached  her.  The  Purple 
Plumes  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  fact  that  Wild  had  crawled 
through  into  the  place  where  the  girl  was,  and  that  he  had 
overpowered  the  cook  in  order  to  make  his  escape. 

The  cook,  being  bound  and  gagged,  could  not  make  himself 
heard  to  the  fellow  members  of  his  band,  and  when  the  boy 
end  girl  were  hustled  into  the  place  lie  was  lying  where  Wild 
had  left  him. 

Roland  was  considerably  abashed  at  the  way  his  chivalric 
action  had  turned  out. 


“1  meant  to  save  you,  all  right,  miss,”  he  said,  apologeti 
(•ally,  as  they  reached  the  little  prison  the  girl  had  lately  oc 
(dried. 

“1  thank  you  for  trying, '*  she  answered.  “But  don’t  m 
discouraged.  Your  friends  are  right  at  hand,  and  they  wi 
surely  find  a  way  to  get  us  both  away  from  the  scoundrels. 

“I  like  to  hear  you  talk  that  way!”  exclaimed  the  young  ter 
dor  foot.  “It  rounds  odd  from  a  girl,  you  know.  But  I  am  no 


in  the  habit  of  meeting  Western  young  ladies,  you  know.  I 
am  from  the  East.” 

“1  could  tell  that  by  the  looks  of  you,”  replied  the  gin, 
smiling  faintly. 

Just  then  the  boy  caught  sight  of  tlm  bound  and  gagged 
man  on  the  floor. 

“Who’s  that?”  he  asked  in  astonishment. 

“One  of  the  Purple  Plumes.” 

“What  is  he  doing  there?” 

“Young  Wild  West  put  him  there.  He  tied  him  and  took 
his  cape,  mask  and  hat  and  then  went  out  right  among  the 
members  of  the  band.” 

“He  did,  eh?” 

“Yes,  and  he  had  it  all  planned  to  get  me  away,  too.  If 
I  hadn’t  slipped  when  I  started  to  run  I  would  have  been  all 
right.  When  I  got  on  my  feet  it  was  too  late,  so  I  waited 
until  what  I  thought  was  another  good  chance,  and  then 
ran  right  Unto  the  arms  of  one  of  the  band.  But  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  I  won’t  be  here  very  long  now.  I  suppose  my 
father  is  outside?” 

“No,  we  left  him  in  town  with  my  uncle.  Jim  Dart  said 
he  was  too  nervous,  and  that  he  had  better  stay  there.  Jim 
seems  to  know  what  to  do,  I  think.” 

“I  don’t  knpw,  but  I  guess  he  does.  Anyhow,  he  is  one 
of  Young  Wild  West's  partners,  and  if  anybody  living  knows 
what  toAlo  wdien  it  comes  to  a  tight  pinch,  it  is  Young  Wild 
West.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  fight  either  of  the  Purple  Plumes 
single-handed,  if  it  was  to  save  you,”  Roland  said,  bound  to 
let  her  know  that  all  his  chivalry  had  not  died  out  when 
he  was  knocked  down  and  made  a  prisoner. 

“I  believe  you,”  Fannie  answered,  and  then  they  looked  at 
each  other  and  blushed. 

“I  wonder  if  that  fellow  has  got  a  weapon  of  any  kind  on 
him,”  Roland  remarked  a  minute  later. 

“No.  Young  Wild  West  took  all  he  had.” 

“I  wish  he  had  left  a  revolver  for  me.” 

“You  couldn't  use  it  now,  because  we  can’t  get  out  of 
here.” 

“I  wrould  soon  find  a  wray  to  get  out  of  here.” 

“How?”  and  the  girl  looked  at  him  admiringly. 

“I’d  take  the  gag  out  of  that  fellow’s  mouth  and  make  him 
yell  out.  Then  some  one  wrnuld  come  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  we  could  run  out  and  get  to  our  friends.” 

Fannie  looked  just  the  least  bit  doubtful. 

“It  might  be  done,”  she  said,  slowly.  “But  pshaw!  What 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  it?  We  haven’t  got  the  revolver.” 

“I  wonder  if  we  can’t  find  one  somewhere.  What  is  that 
hole  over  there?”  and  he  pointed  to  the  break  Wild  had 
crawled  through. 

“That  is  where  I  was  digging  through  the  wall.  Young 
Wild  West  was  fastened  on  the  other  side,  and  he  saw  the 
point  of  my  knife  as  it  came  through.” 

“Oh.  that  is  the  way  he  got  in  here  with  you.  was  it?" 

“Why,  yes.  I  thought  I  told  you.” 

.“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  go  in  there  and  see  what  kind  of  a  place 
it  is  where  Young  Wild  West  was  fastened  in.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  Roland  stepped  over  and 
thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  through  the  opening. 

The  girl  did  not  try  to  dissuade  him  from  going  into  the 
dark  place. 

Somehow  she  seemed  to  think  he  knew  just  what  he  was 
doing. 

Once /on  the  other  side  the  boy  found  that  he  could  look  out 
into  the  main  cave. 

The  big  stone  had  not  been  put  back  in  its  place  when  the 
Purple  Plumes  had  searched  the  place  for  Wild. 

Roland  could  see  the  men  crouching  around  in  various  posi¬ 
tions,  their  rifles  held  ready  to  shoot  at  a.  moment’s  notice. 

They  were  gathered  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  were 
shielded  by  the  boulders  arid  big  rocks  that  were  scattered 
about. 

The  young  tenderfoot  thought  of  how  Jim  Dart  had  ex¬ 
ploded  the  powder  when  they  came  up. 

“1  wish  I  had  one.’’  he  thought..  “Wouldn’t  1  make  them 
scatter!” 

The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more  he  felt  that  he 
must  have  it. 

Walking  over  to  the  opening,  lie  stuck  his  head  through 
and  said  to  Fannie:  • 

“I  must  have  some  powder.  Do  you  know  where  I  eau 
get  it?” 

“Some  powder?”  echoed  the  girl.  “Why,  yes!  This  man 
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5”*  ha?  a  fla<k  of  if-  I  noticed  it  when  I  helped  Young  Wild 
"  est  disarm  him." 


V ...  exclaimed  the  boy.  in  a  loud  whisper  of  delight. 

’or,  n  i,l!d  '‘ome  i*1  bore,  i’ll  show  you  how  we  will  get 
the  !*ost  or  the  robbers  and  get  out 


- —  .mu  mil. 

.  oK.  f  . ,  uud  aud  gagged  man  did  have  .a  big  powder-flask 
(.about  him,  sure  enough. 

^as  one  of  the  few  who  believed  that  a  muzzle-loading 
rifle  was  better  than  a  breech-loader. 

Fannie  soon  took  the  powder  from  him. 

.  ^rAsf  scmiething  is  going  to  get  blown  up,”  she  remarked 
<-  e  helpless  villain.  “But  it  ivon’t  be  you,  for  I  wouldn’t 
^ee  a  man  injured  while  he  is  in  a  helpless  state,  like  you 


3  ,  Ie,  made  a  vain  effort  to  say  something  back— probably  to 
i  p  ead  witn  her  to  set  him  free,  but  she  did  not  stop. 

^  ie  handed  the  flask  to  Roland,  who  shook  it  and  found 
it  to  be  pretty  nearly  full. 


L .. . .  *  Stiess  we  will  tix  them  now,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
•»  Lome.  Let  me  assist  you  to  get  through.” 
f  She  gave  him  the  privilege,  and  then  crouched  near  the 
open  dungeon-like  place  and  took  a  look  at  the  Purple  Plumes. 
How  are  you  going  to  set  off  the  powder?”  she  asked. 
>'ait  till  I  make  a  fuse,  and  I  will  show  vou,”  was  the 
reply. 


.  Producing  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  began  mak¬ 
ing  a  fuse.  < 

It  was  easy  to  do  this,  since  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sprinkle 
some  of  the  grains  in  a  crease  in  the  paper  and  then  twist  it. 

Roland  had  evidently  made  such  fuses  before,  for  he  fixed 
this  one  up  in  a  masterful  way. 

When  it  was  all  done  he  opened  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and 
^tuck  the  end  of  it  in  so  it  came  in  contact  with  the  powder. 
The  boy  was  ready  to  make  the  explosion  he  had  planned. 
He  would  never  have  thought,  of  doing  a  thing  of  this  kind 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Jim  Dart. 

M  Anybow,  as  young  as  he  was,  Roland  knew  what  a  good 
Thing  was  when  he  saw  it. 


He  had  seen  the  Purple  _  riumes  scatter  in  wild  disorder 
when  Dart  made  the  explosion,  and  he  was  quite  certain  that 
they  would  do  so  again — and  more  so,  since  the  explosion  this 
time  would  come  from  the  interior  of  their  cave. 

While  the  boy  and  girl  crouched  there  watching  the  villain¬ 
ous  band  a  rifle  cracked  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them. 

“They  are  shooting  at  our  friends!”  exclaimed  Roland.  “I 
guess  I  had  better  light  the  fuse  and  let  the  powder  go  at 
Jtiem.” 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  report 
of  a  rifle  rang  out  from  the  outside  and  one  of  the  Purple 
Plumes  threw  up  his  hands  and  rolled  over  on  the  ground. 

«>  This  checked  the  boy  in  his  intention. 

r  “That’s  what  they  got  for  shooting  at  Young  Wild  West 
aud  his  crowd.”  he  observed. 


“Yes,”  answered  the  girl,  shiveringly.  “I  hope  these  bad 
men  will  surrender  pretty  soon,  so  there  won’t  be  any  more 
shedding  of  blood.” 

The  Purple  Plumes  were  so  angered  at  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  men  that  they  all  began  firing  now. 

Our  two  young  friends  in  the  dark  place  could  not  see 
4^'hat  they  were  firing  at.  but  as  they  were  all  shooting  one 
way,  they  could  tell  about  where  the  men  outside  were  sta- 
Itioned. 


Crack!  Crack!  Crack! 

The  outlaws  kept  on  firing  until  they  had  shot  three  rounds 

l^fieee. 

Then  they  stopped. 

That  they  had  done  little  or  no  damage  was  evident,  for 
they  didn’t  rush  out,  but  remained  crouching,  the  same  as 
bef ore.  .  v 

The  Purple  Plumes  were  not  having  it  as  easy  as  their  cap¬ 
tain  said  they  would. 

It  was  quite  easy  for  them  to  pick  off  any  of  those  out¬ 
ride  if  they  gave  them  the  chance. 

Blit  so  far  not  one  of  Young  Wild  West’s  crowd  had  been 

shot. 

But  a  short  time  before  he  had  deemed  the  retreat  invincible 
to  the  attack  of  a  regiment. 

*  Now  he  found  out  the  difference. 

H<-  was  bucking  against  Young  Wild  West,  the  boy  who 
never  failed  to  accomplish  ids  purpose  when  lie  once  started 

**S)  v.t  every  time  one  of  them  shows  even  an  arm!”  he  ex¬ 


claimed  to  his  men.  “We  have  got  to  pick  ’em  off,  or  else 
rush  them  and  wipe  them  out  at  close  quarters.” 

The  men  looked  uneasy  when  he  said  this. 

While  they  still  outnumbered  the  attacking  party,  they 
hated  to  make  that  short  journey  that  was  between  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  the  trees  behind  which  our  friends 
were  waiting. 

“Young  Wild  West  an’  tlier  other  feller  is  with  ther  rest 
of  ’em,  now,”  one  of  the  villains  suddenly  cried  out.  “How 
did  they  git  across  that  open  spot,  I  wonder?” 

“You  haven’t  been  keeping  a  good  watch!”  roared  the  cap¬ 
tain,  beginning  to  lose  his  temper. 

Roland  and  Fannie  heard  these  remarks,  and  they  felt 
elated,  for  they  could  see  that  the  men  were  losing  heart. 

“It  will  only  be  the  question  of  a  few  minutes  before  it 
will  be  over,”  said  the  boy.  “I  guess  I  may  as  well  start 
them  out  of  the  cave.  Here  goes!” 

He  lit  a  match  and  applied  it  to  the  fuse. 

Then,  taking  a  quick  aim,  lie  hurled  the  powder  flask  over 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

The  fuse  he  had  manufactured  was  such  a  quick  one  that 
the  powder  ignited  before  the  flask  struck  the  ground. 

Bang! 

It  was  such  a  heavy  report  and  the  concussion  was  so  great 
that  Roland  and  Fannie  were  nearly  thrown  off  their  feet. 

The  boy  had  not  figured  that  an  explosion  iu  a  cave  would 
act  differently  from  one  out  in  the  open  air. 

But  he  didn’t  seem  to  care. 

“That  was  a  good  one,  wasn’t  it?”  he  said.  “Give  me  your 
hand,  now,  and  we’ll  get  out  of  here.” 

The  young  couple  stepped  into  the  main  cave  and  began 
groping  their  way  through  the  pall  of  black  smoke  that  filled 
it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  indeed  worked 
their  way  around  to  Jim  Dart  and  the  rest. 

They  were  altogether  too  far  up  in  the  knowledge  of  wood¬ 
craft  for  the  outlaws. 

It  had  taken  some  little  time  for  them  to  get  over  the  open 
place,  but  when  they  got  there  they  were  as  well  satisfied  as 
if  they  had  done  it  sooner. 

Patience  was  a  quality  that  both  possessed. 

When  Wild  learned  that  young  Hazel  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  cave  of  the  Purple  Plumes  he  shook  his  head. 

“It  is  too  bad  that  he  did  such  a  rash  thing  as  that.  But 
it  can’t  be  helped.  Charlie  and  I  have  each  picked  off  a  man 
with  a  plume  in  his  hat.  so  that  makes  two  less.” 

“You  had  a  chance  to  reach  them  when  they  were  firing 
at  us,”  retorted  .Tim  Dart.  “We  haven’t  been  abie  to  do  much 
damage  from  here.” 

“Well,  we’ll  warm  ’em  out  pretty  soon.”  declared  Cheyenne 
Charlie.  “They  will  soon  git  tired  of  bein’  cornered  up  in 
there.  They  will  come  out  an’  charge  us,  see  if  they  don't.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  powder  flask  in  the  cave  rang  out. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Jim  Dart.  “They  have  blown  up 
the  cave,  I  guess.” 

In  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  was  pouring  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  Young  Wild  West  saw  hurrying  figures. 

“They  are  coming  out!”  he  cried.  “Give  it  to  them!” 

A  volley  was  fired  almost  as  the  words  left  his  mouth. 

They  could  not  see  how  much  damage  they  had  done,  but 
the  miners  wanted  to  fire  again. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Wild  that  the  prisoners  might  he  in 
danger  of  being  hit.  so  lie  stopped  them. 

“(’ome  on!”  he  cried.  “We  will  charge  them!  We  have  got 
them  going  now!” 

“Whoopee!”  yelled  Cheyenne  Charlie,  and  then  all  hands 
started  in  a  mad  rush  for  the  cave. 

“Surrender!”  cried  Young  Wild  West.  “Throw  down  your 
shooters,  or  no  quarter  will  he  given.” 

The  Purple  Plumes  were  completely  demoralized. 

The  explosion  had  proved  to  be  the  “straw  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back,”  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  give  in. 

Five  of  their  number  had  fallen  under  the  volley  that  was 
fired  at  them  as  they  ran  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Four  more  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by  the  explosion,  so 
there  were  comparatively  few  of  them  to  surrender. 

The  smoke  had  cleared  away  sufficiently  for  them  to  see 
what  they  were  doing,  so  our  friends  quickly  gathered  in  the 
villains  and  bound  them. 
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“Hello,  Young  Wild  West!”  cried  Roland  Hazel,  pushing 
his  way  to  the  side  of  our  hero,  with  his  left  hand  holding 
fust  to  the  arm  of  Fannie  Long.  “I  guess  we  fixed  them, 
didn’t  we?” 

“You  are  right!”  was  the  reply.  “Was  il  you  who  set  off 
the  powder?” 

“Yes,  it  was  me.  A  good  thing  to  do,  wasn’t  it?” 

“You  couldn't  have  done  anything  better.” 

“Well,  as  you  have  got  them  all  tied  up,  you  may  as  well 
go  and  get  the  fellow  you  left  tied  in  the  place  where  Fannie 
was.” 

“Is  he  there  yet?”  Wild  asked  in  surprise. 

“lTes,”  spoke  up  the  girl.  “He  was  the  means  of  us  get¬ 
ting  the  powder.  He  had  it  on  him.” 

“Well,  there  is  a  man  I  want  to  find.  He  must  be  dead, 
I  guess.” 

“Who  is  that?” 

“The  captain  of  the  band, of  Purple  Plumes.” 

At  that  very  instant  they  heard  the  sounds  of  galloping 
hoofs. 

“Some  one  is  gittin’  away!”  cried  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  that’s  ther  measly  coyote!” 

“Well,  whoever  it  is,  I  want  to  catch  him,”  answered  Wild, 
and  he  started  for  the  natural  gateway  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

The  horse  was  going  that  way,  and  he  wanted  to  get  there 
soon  enough  to  see  which  direction  the  escaping  man  took. 

As  he  got  out  of  the  smoke  he  caught  sight  of  him  just 
going  out  through  the  break  in  the  ridge. 

If  Wild  had  possessed  a  rifle  just  then  he  could  have 
dropped  him. 

But  he  only  had  the  revolvers  he  had  taken  from  the  man 
he  had  overpowered  in  the  cave. 

The  daring  boy  had  thrown  aside  his  disguise  and  put  on 
his  own  hat. 

Swiftly  he  ran  to  the  spot  where  he  and  Charlie  had  left 
their  horses. 

As  he  i*eaclied  the  pass  between  the  rocks  he  turned  and 
saw  that  the  scout  was  not  far  behind  him. 

Wild  darted  through  and  out  into  the  road. 

Much  to  his  surprise  and  satisfaction  he  found  that  the  flee¬ 
ing  horseman  was  heading  for  Split  Rock. 

He  found  the  two  horses  in  the  little  jungle  just  as  Charlie 
came  running  up. 

“Which  way  did  he  go,  Wild?”  asked  the  scout,  panting 
from  his  quick  run. 

“Toward  the  camp,”  was  the  reply. 

“He’s  got  a  pretty  good  horse,  I  reckon.” 

“Yes,  he  appeared  to  have.” 

“Do  you  know  one  thing,  Wild?” 

“What  is  that,  Charlie?” 

“ That]  feller  was  ther  captain  of  ther  band,  an'  lie’s  no  other 
than  ther  feller  you  mauled  a  little  at  ther  hotel  in  ther 
camp.  ” 

“Well,  if  he  is,  then  he  is  the  man  who  killed  Roland 
Hazel’s  father.” 

“I  believe  that,  too.” 

The  two  now  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the  horse¬ 
man. 

Both  were  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Purple  Plumes,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  heading  for  the  min¬ 
ing  camp  made  it  look  as  though  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  right 
in  his  conclusions. 

The  two  let  their  horses  go  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

But  they  rode  along  over  half  an  hour  before  they  caught 
sight  of  the  horseman. 

“I  guess  he  thinks  no  one  is  after  him,”  our  hero  remarked 
to  his  companion. 

“I  reckon  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  he  will  find  out  his  mistake  presently.” 

A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  shanties  and  other  buildings 
of  the  mining  camp  came  in  sight. 

The  fugitive  had  arrived  there,  and  our  two  friends,  were 
just  in  time  to  see  him  dismount  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

They  now  brought  their  steeds  down  to  a  walk  and  headed 
straight  for  the  hotel. 

As  they  neared  it  they  saw  that  a  steaming  horse  stood 
hitched  to  a  tree  in  front  of  it. 

They  did  not  hurry  a  bit  now,  but  Wild  simply  saw  to  it 
that  the  chambers  of  his  revolver  were  properly  filled. 

They  dismounted  and  walked  into  the  barroom. 

Leaning  against,  a  bar,  partaking  of  e  drink,  was  Lnrrv 
Leek. 

At  his  side  was  Dean  Locke,  the  hypocritical  member  of 


the  Purple  Plumes,  avIio  did  the  sharp  work  for  them  and  de¬ 
luded  unsuspecting  mortals. 

As  Wild  and  Charlie  had  never  seen  him  before,  they  paid- 
little  attention  to  him  now. 

Leek  was  the  man  they  were  after. 

“How  are  you,  Mr.  Leek?”  said  Wild.  “Just  got  over  from 
Eureka?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered. 

He  thought  he  had  accomplished  a  great  thing  when  he* 
left  his  meir  in  the  cloud  of  smoke  -after  the  explosion  and 
mounted  his  horse  and  fled  from  the  spot. 

He  certainly  did  not  think  any  one  had  followed  him  from 
the  retreat. 

But  here  were  Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  as 
large  as  life. 

The  scoundrel  felt  that  his  only  chance  was  to  play  the  part 
of  an  innocent  sporting  man,  who  lived  at  Eureka. 

“You  must  have  come  over  in  a  hurry,  by  the  looks  of  your 
horse,”  remarked  Charlie. 

“Well,  1  did.  I  met  a  man  riding  hard  the  other  way  a. 
little  more  than  ten  miles  from  here.  I  am  glad  I  met  you 
so  soon,  Young  Wild  West,  for  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about  it.  The  man  had  a  cape  over  his 
shoulders  and  had  a  purple  plume  stuck  in  his  hat.  He  was 
riding  a  black  horse.” 

“You  are  wrong,  Larry  Leek.  The  man  was  mounted  on 
a  bay  horse  and  was  heading  this  way.  You  are  the  man!” 

As  Wild  said  this  Leek  jumped  over  the  counter  with  the 
quickness  of  a  flash. 

“If  you  want  me  come  and  get  me,  Young  Wild  West!”  he 
called  out. 

.Wild  ran  around  to  the  end  of  the  counter. 

Crack! 


A  bullet  whizzed  past  his  head. 

Locke  had  showed  his  hand. 

He  was  just  about  to  fire,  again  when  Cheyenne  Charlie’s 
re v© Iyer  era ck e d . 

That  was  the  last  of  the  villainous  impostor. 

The  scout  had  to  do  it  to  keep  Wild  from  being  killed. 

“I  surrender!”  shouted  Larry  Leek.  “I’m  driven  to  the 
last  ditch!” 


lie  came  out  and  allowed  himself  to  he  disarmed  and  bound. 
“Young  Wild  West,”  be  said,  calmly,  looking  at  our  hero, 
“I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  you.  l'ou  have  brought  me 
down,  when  I  thought  I  was  invincible.  But  you’ll  find  that 
I  am  not  the  one  to  squeal.  Every  dog  lias  his  day.  and  I 
have  had  mine.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  consequences.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  belongs  to 
you,”  and  Wild  took  the  purple  plume  he  had  found  iu  the 
shanty  of  the  murdered  man  from  his  pocket. 

“lres.  that’s  mine.  The  money  I  took  from  the  shanty  is 


Cheyenne 


men.  and  when  Wild  re- 
the  day  they  were  very 


in  my  pockets!” 

The  scoundrel  was  taken  in  the  back  room  and 
Charlie  stood  guard  over  him. 

The  place  was  soon  filled  with 
iated  what  had  happened  during 
much  excited. 

They  started  in  to  make  preparations  for  a  hanging.  • 

But  our  hero  persuaded  them  to  wait  until  Jim  Dart  and 
‘the  others  came  back  with  the  rest  of  the  Purple  Plumes. 

This  happened  about  half  an  hour  later. 

Justice  was  swift  and  sure  in  Nevada  in  those  days. 

There  is  but  little  more  to  tell. 

Fannie  Long  was  overjoyed  to  meet  her  father  again,  and 
Roland  Hazel  had  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  slayer  of  his  father  had  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
crime*.  The  boy  inherited  his  father’s  mine  and  worked  V 
with  his  uncle  until  both  became  wealthy. 

When  Dennis  Gilligan  heard  all  about  it  he  brought  his 
wife  over  to  the  hotel  and  the  lady  shook  hands  with  Roland 

“You  are  a  jewel  av  a  bye.”  she  declared.  “The  murdering 
thieves  were  after  given  us  a  big  fright  when  they  held 
the  stage,  but  they  won't* do  it  agin.” 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  Young  Wild  West 
partners,  who  declared  that  Split  Cliff  was  a  tine 
locate  at.  But  they  had  other  business  on  hand 
leave  it. 


up 


and  his 
place  t£ 
and  had  to 


Next  week's  issue  will  contain  “YOUNG!  \VU  ]>  it 

COYOTE  CAMP;  OR,  SPOILING  A  LYNCHING  BEE.”  * 
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C  apt.  Fritz  Joubert  Duquesne,  of  New  York,  explorer 
raid  soldier  of  fortune,  in  command  of  an  expedition  into 
Bolivian  wilds,  has  been  found  by  troops  at  Rio  Polco- 
mayo  badly  wounded  after  defeating'  a  band  of  Indians 
>  on  the  frontier.  Aid  was  sent  and  he  is  expected  to  re- 
1  cover.  A  recent  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires  reported 
that  Duquesne  had  been  killed  in  battle  with  Indians  on 
L  the  Bolivian  frontier.  .  % 

^  Attention  has  been  called  before  in  the  columns  of 
Tne  Daily  Mail  to  the  wide  employment  of  electric  pocket 
lamps  by  the  fighting  men  of  Europe.  According  to  a 
recent  statement  in  the  Daily  Mail,  it  is  learned  that  two 
London  firms  have  produced  between  them  no  less  than 
2.000.000  batteries  during  the  past  year.  Prior  to  the 
war  only  about  50,000  such  batteries  were  made  in  the 
entire  United  Kingdom. 

£  Attention  has  been  called  before  in  the  columns  of  this 
weekly  to  the  wide  employment  of  electric  pocket  lamps 
by  the  fighting  men  of  Europe.  According  to  a  recent 
^statement  in  the  Daily  Mail,  it  is  learned  that  two  Lon¬ 
don  firms  have  produced  between  them  no  less  than  2,- 
000,000  batteries  during  the  past  year.  Prior  to  the  war 
only  about  50,000  such  batteries  were  made  in  the  entire 
United  Kingdom.  .  1 


The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  official  on  a  Canadian 
^Western  road,  that  a  message  had  been  sent  him  by  wire 
from  the  local  superintendent  stating  that  a  politician 
t  who  had  been  very  antagonistic  to  the  company  had  re¬ 
quested  a  pass,  and  requesting  authority  to  issue  it.  The 
official  wired  back,  “Don’t,  let  him  walk.”  When  the 
superintendent  received  the  message  it  read,  “Don’t  let 
him  walk.”  The  politician  got  his  pass. 


The  Society  Islands,  far  away  in  the  South  Seas,  now 
Jiave  wireless  communication  with  the  outer  world,  a  ra- 
|dio  station  having  been  opened  by  the  French  Govern- 
L  merit  on  the  island  of  Tahiti  during  the  past  winter. 
I  Communication  with  the  United.  States  will  be  via  Samoa 
rf:;  d  Xew  Zealand,  and  thence  by  cable  to  San  Francisco. 
It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  messages  to  the  United 
S  ates  will  exceed  $1  per  word.  Later  on  it  is  hoped  to 
r<  Lice  this  more  than  half  by  sending  the  messages  over 
an  all-wireless  route.  1  i 


erioi'  lo.-'O-  are  again  occurring  near  Mondarn  in,  Ta., 
i  rt  *  nit  of  the  inroads  of  the  Missouri  River.  Last 
r  a  man  named  Taylor,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  purchased 
v  ri  or  bottom  farm.  To-day  Mr.  Taylor  was  here 
r  g  u  -  d  t!  <  building-  on  the  place,  as  all  that  is  left 
the  farm  i  ten  acres,  and  unless  the  buildings  are 
r<?d  quiekiv  they  too  will  be  swallowed  up.  R.  II. 
/ton'  ',<■  farm,  much  of  wbi"h  wn  taken  la-l  year,  is 

r.<  •  a  I  gene.  lie  ha  Ix.cn  compelled  to  move  and 


is  now  living  in  town.  His  farm  buildings  are  again  in 
danger  of  going.  These  losses  represent  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars. 


In  connection  with  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  mo¬ 
tor  ships,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Denmark  is  still 
taking  the  lead  in  developing  these  craft.  It  was  recently 
announced  by  a  director  of  one  of  Copenhagen’s  large 
shipbuilding  firms  that  the  company  is  now  constructing 
motor  vessels  of  12,000  tons.  These  ships  are  500  feet  in 
length,  according  to  Popular  Mechanics,  and  carry  en¬ 
gines  that  develop  6,000  horse-power.  In  contrast  to  this, 
the  first  motor  ship,  built  only  a  few  years  ago  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  was  of  7,000  tons  and  had  a  length  of  375  feet. 
Orders  for  some  fifty  big  motor  vessels  have  been  placed 
with  the  aforementioned  firm. 


Europe’s  war  is  driving  American  artists  back  to  their 
own  country.  Artists  who  formerly  painted  the  beauties 
of  Normandy’s  landscape  are  now  preparing  to  see  their 
own  great  West.  Walter  Griffin,  an  American  landscape 
painter,  who  arrived  from  Paris  recently,  left  for  a  trip 
to  the  coast.  Ilis  art  journey  will  include  a  glimpse  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  Southern  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  the  country  around  San  Francisco,  where 
the  artist  is  represented  by  a  gallery  of  his  pictures  at  the 
California  Art  Exposition.  Other  American  artists  now 
in  the  West  are  Thomas  Moran,  who  is  painting  the  region 
of  the  Grand  Canyon;  McClure  Hamilton,  who  is  in  San 
Francisco ;  Seymour  Thomas,  who  is  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cqlin  Campbell  Cooper,  who  have  been 
sketching  in  the  country  near  Santa  Barbara.  John  S. 
Sargent,  who  is  now  in  Boston,  contemplates  a  trip 
through  the  Far  West,  when  he  has  finished  placing  his 
mural  painting  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 


For  more  than  sixty  years  a  subterranean  fire  has  been 
raging  in  one  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  veins  near  Sum¬ 
mit  Hill,  Pa.  A  number  of  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000,  an  enormous  concrete  wall  was 
erected  in  the  path  of  the  fire  in  order  to  confine  it.  This 
is  some  fifteen  feet  thick  and  extends  to  a  depth  of  about 
100  feet  in  the  ground,  says  Popular  Mechanics.  Re¬ 
ports  were  recently  circulated  that  the  fire  had  made  its 
way  past  this  barrier  and  was  threatening  one  of  the 
world’s  richest  anthracite  veins  in  the  Panther  Creek  Val¬ 
iev.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  cor  rny  controlling  the 
fields  refutes  this  assertion,  but  states  that  there  is  some 
likelihood  of  the  fire  continuing  in  a  westerly  direction 
at  a  level  below  that  of  the  concrete  wall.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  this,  numerous  holes  are  being  drilled  into  the  old 
workings  to  permit  their  being  slushed  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  culm.  Steam  shovels  are  also  at  work  in  tk? 
burning  vein  removing  the  coal  ahead  of  the  fire.  These 
operations  are  being  conducted  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  barrier. 
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YOUNG  WILD  WEST  AND  THE  PURPLE  PLUMES. 


Two  Boys  from  Toughtown 

- OR - 

BOUND  TO  WORK  THEIR  CLAIM 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

« 


CHAPTER  VI  (Continued) 

‘‘Tom  !  Wake  up,  Tom!'7  cried  Joe,  darting  into  the 
tent  and  seizing  his  rifle. 

But  Tom  was  slow  about  it.  Joe  had  to  shake  him  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

“What’s  the  row?'7  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  at  last. 

“Indians!77  gasped  Joe. 

Torn  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“Thunder!  You  don’t  mean  it?77  he  gasped.  “Where?” 

“In  the  hut.  I’m  afraid  for  Hallie.” 

“P»v  heaven,  they  don’t  harm  that  girl  while  I’m 
around !” 

Tom  seized  his  rifle,  and  both  ran  out  into  the  open. 

At  the  same  instant  the  Indian  darted  out  of  the  hut 
and  ran  swiftly  toward  the  stream. 

“How,  white  boys!  How!”  he  cried.  “No  shoot!  Me 
friend !” 

He  was  unarmed — they  saw  it  now. 

“Hold  on,  there,  and  give  an  account  of  yourself  or  we 
fire !”  cried  Tom. 

But  the  Indian  only  ran  the  faster. 

“Let  him  have  it !”  Tom  shouted,  and  both  boys  fired 

then. 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  hit  or  a  miss. 

The  Indian  did  not  stop,  however. 

Springing  over  the  bank,  he  plunged  into  the  creek, 
ducked  under  the  water  and  was  lost  to  view. 

“Hallie!”  gasped  Joe,  and  he  ran  to  the  hut,  calling  the 
girl’s  name. 

There  was  no  answer. 

Before  Tom  could  jmake  the  hut,  Joe  was  at  the  door 
coming  out. 

“She’s  gone,  Tom!”  he  shouted.  “Hallie  is  gone!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ALL  ABOUT  MINING. 

“Gone!  Are  you  sure?”  cried  Tom  Granites,  as  Joe 
White  came  running  out  of  the  hut  announcing  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Hallie. 

“She’s  gone.  Tom  !” 

“We  must  get  that  ’v<h'  in,  even  if  we  shoot  him!  lie 
is  responsible  for  this.” 

Tom  dashed  away  toward  the  creek,  but  Joe  knew  the 


hopelessness  of  it,  and  followed  after  a  minute,  for  he 
wanted  to  have  a  look  in  the  shed,  thinking  that  Hallie, 
alarmed  by  the  Indian,  might  have  taken  refuge  there. 

There  was  no  Hallie,  and  no  burro,  either,  but  pinned 
against  the  post  to  which  the  animal  had  been  tied  was 
a  paper,  which  Joe  quickly  possessed  himself  of. 

There  was  writing  upon  it,  but  what  it  said  he  could  not 
make  out  in  that  dim  light. 

This  did  not  look  very  much  as  if  the  Indian  had  car- -7 
riecl  off  Hallie. 

Joe  pocketed  the  paper  and  went  down  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  where  he  found  Tom  looking  around  in  an  un-;T 
certain  way. 

“I  can’t  see  anything  of  him,  Joe!”  he  exclaimed. 

“No,  nor  you  won’t,”  replied  Joe.  “He’s  only  a  spy,  or 
else  a  straggler,  probably  the  last,  for  he  didn’t  even  have 
a  rifle.  As  for  Hallie,  I  don’t  believe  he  ever  saw  the 
girl.” 


“You’ve  found  out  something  else,  Joe?” 

“Yes,  the  burro  is  gone  as  well  as  the  girl.  This  was 
pinned  to  the.  post  in  the  shed.  It  may  explain.” 

The  boys  went  back  to  the  hut  and,  lighting  the  lantern, 
read  the  paper,  which  ran  as  follows : 


* 


“Dear  Boys — I  have  gone  away,  and  in  order  to  get 
away  I  had  to  borrow  your  burro,  which  I  hope  some  day 
to  make  good.  You  saved  my  life,  and  I  cannot  and  will 
not  see  you  wronged.  My  father  is  a^bad  man,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  him,  and  everything  to  fear. 
There  is  some  mystery  about  your  claim.  What  it  is,  I  * 
don’t  know.  Father  does  not  expect  to  make  anything 
by  working  his  claim  ;  there  is  something  else,  some  strong 
reason  for  his  coining  here,  and  for  the  same  reason  Ben 
Bannister  wants  your  claim.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  and'’' 
find  out  what  this  is,  and  if  I  do  I  shall  come  back  again 
and  tell  you,  for  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  I 
will  not  see  you  wronged.  So  good-by  for  the  present. 
Keep  a  sharp  lookout,  foivthere  surely  will  be  trouble. 

“Your  friend,  Hallie.” 

“Thai’s  a  strange  letter,”  said  Tom.  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  at  all  what  it  means.” 

“But  it  is  perfectly  sincere,”  replied  Joe,  “and  you  can* 
bet  your  life  you  understand  as  much  about  it  as  the  girl 
herself.” 


“1  don’t  know  about  that.  The  father  steals  the  mule.* 
and  now  the  daughter  waltzes  off  with  the  burro.  We  seem 
to  get  left  every  time.” 
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v  “I  belie vo  iir  Hallie.  Tom." 

“I  believe  you  are  stuck  on  that  girl,  Joe.” 

Joe  laughed  it  off,  and  no  more  was  said. 

The  boys  ran  over  their  belongings  in  the  hut  then. 

The  burro  was  gone,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about 

it. 

None  of  their  things  had  been  taken,  but  they  made  a 
startling  discovery.  '  ,  - 

The  trapdoor  connecting  with  the  cellar  had  been  pulled 
^  up.  and  when  they  crawled  into  the  hole  beneath  they 
1  found  that  the  nugget  had  been  turned  over. 

Whether  this  was  the  Indian’s  work  or  Hallie’s,  it  was 
1  impossible  $o  say. 

Tom  was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  missing  girl, 
and  Jo#e  said  nothing,  but  let  him  talk. 

They  remained  on  the  watch  until  morning,  but  there 

was  no  further  alarm. 

« 

“At  all  events,  we  have  the  place  to  ourselves  now,”  de¬ 
clared  Tom,  after  breakfast.  “So  let's  pitch  in  and  do  a 
good  day’s  work.” 

“Not  until  we  have  hidden  the  nugget,”  Joe  promptly 

said. 

+  “You  are  right  there.  We  had  better  hide  it,”  admitted 
Tom  ;  “but  where  ?” 

“'Let’s  make  a  drag  and  haul  the  thing  up  into  the 
Sfcmouth  of  the  ravine  behind  the  depression,”  suggested 

Joe. 

,  t 

This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  just  inside  the  month  of 
the  ravine  %they  concealed  the  nugget  under  a  heap  of 
loose  stones. 

“There  ought  not  to  be  any  trouble  here,”  said  Tom, 
looking  about.  “I  think  we  can  easily  climb  up  there  for 
m  good  distance.”  * 

“We  must  do  it,”  replied  Joe.  “That  there  is  a.  big 
quartz  vein  full  of  rich  pay  ore  somewhere  up  that  ravine 
•is  just  as  sure  as  that  we  are  standing  here." 

“You  could  never  have  made  my  father  believe  that,” 
replied  Tom.  “His  idea  was  that  all  the  gold  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Nevada  and  Arizona  was  washed  down  from  the  Arc¬ 
tic  regions.  He  considered  the  Klondike  and  the  country 
to  the  north  of  that  the  place  where  the  gold  grows.” 

“Old  miners  have  queer  notions,  Tom.  You  can't  beat 
vE  m  out  of  their  heads,  either.  All  the  same,  the  forma- 
Ition  of  gold  is  well  understood  by  seden fists.” 

“I  wish  fou  would  explain,  Joe.  Come,  let's  have  it 
while  we  are  walking  back  to  the  creek. 

-  “'Why,  it's  like  this,”  said  Joe.  “That  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  pure  fire  is  almost  a  certainty.  This  fire  is 
supposed  to  hold  all -metals  in  solution,  or  rather  in  a 
gaseous  fotm,  T  should  say.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  if 
trie  fire  theory  itself  is  true.  These  gases  collect  in  cer- 
£'a  ’  ri  [/lac*---,  causing  earthquakes,  which  break  the  bed¬ 
rock,  and  through  the  fissures  thus  formed  they  find  out- 
|]et.  As  they  rise  they  cool  and  bring  with  them  other 
(substance-  which  form  the  quartz.  This  is  forced  up  in 
a  mCted  stab-  through  the  fissures,  carrying  with  it  gold, 
fir  f  r.  copper  and  other  minerals;  the  cooling  process  goes 
i,  and  t;,e  quartz  becomes  solidated,  filling  up  the  cracks 
o  <  the  true  fissure  veins,  which  miners 
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-'•arching  for.  That’s  the  theory,  Toni.” 


“It  sounds  plausible  enough,”  replied  Tom,  “but  it 
don’t  account  for  the  placer  diggings  at  all.” 

“Yes,  it  does.  Jt  fully  accounts  for  them.  All  placer 
diggings  are  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  usually  found  in  the  beds  of  creeks.  At 
times  of  great  floods,  and  there  have  been  many  such  in  by¬ 
gone  ages,  these  mountains  have  been  washed  all  to  pieces, 
and  the  gold  at  the  tops  of  the  fissure  veins  set  free  by 
the  breaking-up  of  the  rock.  The  gold  thus  freed  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  level  country  and  in  the  valleys,  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel,  but  every  ounce  of  it  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  fissure  veins,  and  modern  science  tells  us  that  a 
big  deposit  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  means  a 
quartz  vein  at  no  very  great  distance  away.  But  here 
we  -are  at  the  creek,  Tom,  and  my  lesson  in  geology  must 
come  to  an  end.” 

The  boys  now  threw  off  their  coats  and  prepared  for 
business. 

“I  don’t  think  we  will  do  much,  if  any,  panning  to-day, 
Tom,”  said  Joe;  “that  is,  if  you  agree  with  me.  Let's 
work  on  a  scientific  basis.  What  do  you  say?” 

“I  can’t  say  anything  but  yes,”  said  Tom.  “You  have 
proved  that  you  know  your  business,  so  I  would  be  a  fool 
if  I  persisted  in  going  against  }mdu.  What  is  your 
plan  ?” 

“To  make  a  start  from  the  place  we  covered  up  yester¬ 
day,  and  work  right  down  to  the  creek,  opening  a  trench 
about  two  feet  wide.” 

“To  see  bow  far  our  deposit  of  flake  gold  extends?” 

“Exactlv.” 

*/ 

VI  think  it’s  a  good  idea.” 

“It  undoubtedly  is.  You  see  two  boys  like  ourselves  can 
really  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  scientific  mining,  but  if 
we  can  prove  our  deposit,  and  then  go  to  work  and  take 
out  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  that,  with  our  nugget, 
will  enable  us  to  buy  all  the  machinery  and  all  the  labor 
wc  want  Then  we  can  start  right  in  to  work  our  claim 
on  a  large  scale.”  «, 

To  this  Tom  assented. 

It  is  rare  to  find  two  boys  who  could  pull  together  as 
well  as  Tom  and  Joe. 

But  Tom,  though  naturally  a  leader,  had  the  good  sense 
to  respect  Joe’s  superior  education.  Thus  they  made  a 
splendid  team. 

The  day  was  spent  as  Joe  planned. 

So  vigorously  did  the  boys  ply  the  spade  and  mattock 
hoe  that  by  four  o’clock  they  bad  uncovered  a  trench 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  high  bank  of  the  creek. 

The  result  was  not  only  startling,  but  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Everywhere  it  was  the  same.  The  flake  gold  continued 
to  appear  among  the  gravel  wherever  they  uncovered  the 
soil. 

“We  had  better  not  go  any  further,”  said  Torn  at  last. 
“We  want  to  cover  up  here  before  dark.” 

“That’s  what  we  do,”  assented  Joe,  “but,  all  the  same, 
let’s  put  it  through  the  hank  and  make  a  clean  job  of  it, 
I  say.” 

Joe  offered  no  objection,  and  they  began  digging  again. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


CHILD  KILLS  MOTHER. 

George  Jordan,  a  child  of  8  years,  who  told  officials 
that  his  father,  Roy  Jordan,  killed  his  mother  with  a  shot¬ 
gun,  following  a  quarrel  because  she  did  not  get  up  early 
enough  to  get  breakfast,  has  confessed  that  he  shot  his 
mother,  officials  say.  The  officials  had  brought  George 
and  another  son,  Fred,  before  the  Probate  Judge  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  and  were  preparing  to  ask  them  some  ques¬ 
tions,  when  Fred,  a  baby  brother,  in  innocence  and  with 
a  pointing  hand,  said,  “George,  what  did  you  kill  mother 
for?”  George  failed  to  answer.  The  officials  were  quick 
to  follow  the  lead  and  asked  Fred  how  George  killed  his 
mother  and  the  little  chap  said,  “George  killed  her  with  a 
gun.”  The  8-year-old  child,  when  asked  if  accusations 
made  by  his  baby  brother  were  true,  admitted  them.  Hcf 
said  that  he  was  playing  with  the  shotgun  and  did  not 
know  it  was  loaded. 


FAMOUS  LANDMARK  TO  BE  REPLACED  BY 
PRIVATE  DWELLINGS. 

The  great  demand  for  waterfront  .property  within  the 
limits  of  New  York  City  has  resulted  in  the  owners  of 
Manhattan  Beach  ordering  the  Oriental  Hotel  torn  down 
so  that  the  ground  on  which  it  has  stood  for  many  years 
may  be  used  for  residential  purposes. 

This  hotel,  built  by  the  late  Austin  Corbin,  former 
president  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  was  made  famous 
in  its  day  by  having  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  as 
its  guests.  It  was  at  the  Oriental  that  Henry  Ford  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison  first  met  during  a  convention  of  elec¬ 
trical  engineers  held  at  Manhattan  Beach  in  18%. 

One  of  the  most  recent  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
property  owners  has  been  the  building  of  a  seawall  along 
the  entire  ocean  front  at  Manhattan  Beach,  rising  about 
eight  feet  above  high  water  mark.  On  the  top  of  this 
wall  a  concrete  esplanade  has  been  constructed.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  thoroughly  restricted,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  buildings  for  residential  purposes. 
These  restrictions  hold  good  until  1935,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  are  1 14  fine  residences  on  the  property  oc¬ 
cupied  by  home  owners. 


RUSH  NEW  SUBMARINES. 

The  Navy  Department  has  issued  orders  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  organization  of  a  new  division  of  submarines  for  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  to  be  made  up  of  vessels  just  completed 
or  nearing  completion.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Fifth 
Division  and  will  comprise  the  M-l,  which  is  the  largest 
submarine  ever  built  for  the  navy,  and  four  of  the  new 
boats  of  the  L  class.  The  L  boats  in  the  division  will  be 
the  L-l,  the  L-2,  and  the  L-3  and  L-4,  which  are  ready 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  new  division  gives  to  Admiral  Fletcher  twenty-one 
submarines.  Of  this  number  sixteen  are  attached  to  the 
active  fleet,  the  other  five  being  on  duty  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  A  sixth  division,  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  L 


boats  5,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  is  soon  to  be  organized.  Work 
on  these  boats  is  being  rushed  day  and  night  by  order  of  • 
the  Navy  Department.  L-9,  L-10  and  L-ll  are  about  95; 
per  cent,  completed,  while  5  and  8  are  more  than  80  per 
cent,  finished.  ^ 

L-6  and  L-7,  both  of  which  are  under  construction  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  arc  about  80  per  cent,  completed.  The 
N  boats,  of  which  there  are  seven,  are  also  jvell  along, 
while  work  on  the  sixteen  0  boats,  now  under  construe- 
tion,  is  being  pushed  with  all  possible  speed. 

— 

CIRCUS  GIANT  DIES. 

1 

Hugo,  the  “tallest  man  in  the  world”  and  the  giant  of 
Baxnum  &  Bailey’s  Circus,  died  recently  from  pneumonia 
in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  one  week  after  he  had 
been  best  man  and  the  center  of  attraction  At  the  wedding 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Francis  Short,  the  diminutive 
clown  and  snakecharmer  of  the  circus. 

The  “tallest  man,”  whose  only  name,  even  to  the  circus 
people,  was  Hugo,  was  8  feet  4  inches  high,  and  normally 
weighed  about  536  pounds.  This  was  his  first  season  with  £ , 
Barnum  &  Bailey’s,  for  whom  he  was  acquired  by  their 
agents  in  .Italy,  his  home.  He  was  47  years  old  and 
had  not  been  in  good  health  for  some  time.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  homesick  for  sunny  Italy,  and  his  “pal”  I 
among  the  show  people  was  Count  Paucei,  the  smallest 
living  man,  also  an  Italian,  with  whom  he  spent  hours 
when  off  duty,  talking  in  their  native  tongue  and  playing^ 
dies*.  lit 

Hugo  was  taken  ill  the  other  week  and  went  to  his 
hotel,  where  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Manley, *jt 
the  physician  of  the  circus.  ,  Several  days  later,  when  it 
was  seen  that  his  condition  was  serious,  he  was  sent  to 
the  hosnital. 

X 

He  was  not  the  original  giant  Hugo.  The  original 
Hugo  was  his  brother,  both  of  them  more  than  eight  feet  , 
tall,  their  parents  being  short  and  slightly  below  the  aver¬ 
age  height.  When  his  brother  returned  home  last  Year, 
the  late  giant  was  engaged  to  come  over  here  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  family,  Who/te  only  two  sons  were  the  tallest  men 
in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  height,  Hugo  was  large  in  proportion.  } 
A  half-dollar  could  be  easily  slipped .  through  his  finger- 
ring  and  the  ball  of  his  thumb  would  more  than  cover 
a  silver  dollar.  If  his  shoes  had  been  a  regular  stock-size 
they  would  have  been  size  twenty-two,  said  to  be  larger 
than  any  ever  worn.  He  was  forced  to  sleep  crosswise 
in  three  beds  in  order  to  have  room  enough,  and  when  ir.* 
good  health  his  meals  would  have  been  sufficient  for  four* 
or  five  ordinary  persons.  For  breakfast  Hugo  would 
usually  take  six  cups  of  coffee,  fourteen  to  sixteen  slices  ofk 
toast,  a  dozen  or  more  eggs  and  six  oranges.  His  dinners* 
usually  consisted  of  three  or  four  steaks,  or  a  whole  roast", 1 
with  “side  dishes”  in  like  profusion. 

Hugo  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemctorv  Rmok 
lyn,  N  Y. 
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TAKING  HIS  CHANCES 

- OR - - 

THE  BOY  WHO  GOT  ON 

(  •  0 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

\  NEWS  FROM  JACK. 

r  \  w 

•He  had  nearly  reached  the  steps  when  he  saw  a  man 
suddenly  dart  out  from  behind  a  rock  and  run  up. 

“Hallo,  there,  where  are  you  going?'’  he  called,  darting 
forward  and  catching  the  man  by  the  arm. 

He  flashed  the  lantern  in  tlm  latter s  face  and  instantly 
recognized  him  as  Jerry  Blackman. 

&  “'Hallo,  what  are  you  doing  in  this  place?”  he  asked. 
“I've  a  mind  to  turn  you  over  to  the  law.  You’re  here  for 
no  good,  Jerry  Blackman !” 

%  “Hold  on,  hold  on,  boy,”  cried  the  man.  “I’m  no  good, 
I  know,  but  mebbe  I  can  do  you  some.  Looking  for  some¬ 
body?  YY>ur  little  pardner,  mebbe?  I  seen  him  just  now 
an’  I  thought  it  was  kinder  funny.” 

“'You  sawr  him?”  asked  Bob,  eagerly.  “Where?” 

“Goirn  up  these  here  steps  with  two  men,  one  a  rough- 
lookin’  chap,  all  whiskers,  an’  t'other  a  cove  in  black  an’ 
^  a  greasy  look  on  his  sailer  face.  They  seemed  to  be 
a-carryin’  of  him.” 

“Show  me  where  they  went,”  said  Bob. 
e  “They  were  coming  up  these  here  steps,”  said  Jerry, 
“and  was  most  to  the  top.  I  got  out  o’  the  way  an’  watched 
’em.  Then  1  thought  mebbe  they  was  something  wrong, 
’cause  the  little  feller  didn’t  seem  ter  wanter  go  with  ’em, 
an*  so  I  hurried  down  here,  tryin’  ter  find  you  an’  ax  yer  if 
yer'd  missed  him  or  anything.” 

“You  don’t  know  which  tfay  thef  went,  I  suppose?” 

¥  “Yes,  they  went  t'other  way  from  the  station.  I  watched 
’em  that  fur  and  then  I  run  down  here.” 

“Well,  come  with  me  and  we’ll  look  for  them,”  and  Bob 
-hurried  up  the  steps,  Jerry  Blackman  at  his  side. 

“If  you  help  me  find  these  two  rascals  and  get  the  boy 
out  of  their  clutches,  Jerry,”  said  Bob,  “I'll  say  nothing 
a  out  your  being  here,  though  the  officers  of  the  railroad 
know  of  your  opening  the  safe  at  the  station  at  Mountain 
Top  and  are  on  the  lookout  for  you.  I  took  the  stuff  back 
there  and  told  them  all  about  it.” 

•  “I'll  help  you,  fast  enough,  Mr.  Bob,”  said  Jerry.  “I 
guspieioned  you’d  be  down  on  me  fur  one  an’  another  little 

job,  an’  -o  I  thought  I’d  do  you  a  good  turn  an'  you'd  for- 

L  ,  ♦  n 

m  £6t  It, 

•J  will,  but  you’ll  have  to  leave  town  as  soon  as  we  get 
J ai  k  out  of  tie-  hand-  of  tlm-p  wretches.  It  wouldn’t  he 
P*afe  for  j  on  to  -tay,  anyhow,  if  the  men  knew  you  were 


a  thief.  The  vigilance  committee  would  make  it  warm 
for  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Bob,”  answered  the  man.  “I’ll 
get  right  out’n  yere  just  as  soon  as  I  c’n  help  yer  on  this 
here  business.  I  wouldn’t’ve  come  to  th’  place  at  all  if  I’d 
knowed  you  was  in  it.  I’d  pay  yer  back  that  there  money 
I  stole  from  you  an’  the  kid  back  East  if  I  had  it,  but  I’m 
plumb  cleaned  out  just  now,  an’  I  hain’t  scursely  got  a  red 
left.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  replied  Bob.  “I  can  get 
along  without  it  now,  but  you  mustn’t  stay  in  town  another 
day  after  I  settle  with  these  fellows.” 

They  wrere  at  the  top  of  the  steps  by  this  time,  and  Bob 
at  once  led  the  way  toward  the  main  street  of  the  Gulch. 

“It  may  be  as  well  to  go  into  a  few  places  and  inquire  if 
the  two  men  have  been  seen,”  observed  Bob,  “although 
they  will  probably  try  to  avoid  notice  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

The  doors  of  the  principal  gambling  place  were  open, 
and  a  flood  of  light  shone  across  the  street. 

Bob  entered  boldW,  his  presence  being  wondered  at  by 
some,  but  hardly  noticed  by  the  majority  of  those  at  the 
tables. 

The  boy  was  about  to  go  to  the  proprietor,  whom  he  saw 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  when  he  saw  Arthur  Warburton 
standing  at  a  table  near  by  playing  roulette. 

His  face  was  flushed  as  if  from  drink,  a  half-burnt 
cigar  was  held  between  his  tightly-closed  teeth,  his  hat 
was  pushed  back  from  his  forehead,  and  he  displayed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  money  in  the  most  reckless  fash¬ 
ion.  his  whole  manner  showing  that  he  was  quite  carried 
away  with  the  passion  for  .play. 

-  “Greenbacks  ain’t  very  common  out  here,”  said  the 
banker,  as  a  pile  of  notes  that  Arthur  had  put  down  was 
swept  away,  “but  I  reckon  we’ll  take  ’em  all  right  if  they’re 
good.” 

“Ain’t  United  States  money  good?'’  asked  the  other. 
“What  better  do  you  want  ?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right  if  it’s  good,”  returned  the  banker, 
“but  we’d  rather  have  coin  or  dust  out  here.  They  ain’t 
no  counterfeitin’  gold  dust,  an’  our  folks  is  so  used  to  coin 
’at  they  can  tell  a  queer  piece  in  a  wink,  but  they  dunno  so 
much  abouHbills.” 

“Those  bills  are  all  right  and  come  honestly  by,  too,” 
blustered  Warburton,  but  Bob  noticed  that  he  colored  aa 
lie  threw  down  a  fifty-dollar  note  and  made  a  hasty  snatcl 
at  it  as  if  he  had  not  meant  to  put  it  down. 
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Bob  was  close  to  the  table  now,  and  with  a  quick  move¬ 
ment  he  seized  the  note  and  looked  at  it. 

It  was  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  issued  by  the  Greenville  Bank, 
and  was  quite  new,  having  evidently  been  never  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

“Here,  that’s  my  money,”  cried  Arthur.  “What  do  you 
mean  by  taking  it?” 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Bob.  “The  note  is  perfectly  good. 
I  know  the  bank.  I  came  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
There’s'  your  bill,  Mr.  Warburton.  ,  I  merely  wanted  to 
satisfy  curiosity,  that’s  all.” 

“Confound  you  and  your  curiosity,”  growled  Warbur¬ 
ton,  as  he  put  the  note  back  in  his  pocket.  “I  don  t  want 
any  of  your  blamed  interference.” 

Bob  had  picked  up  the  bill  from  curiosity,  as  he  had 
said,  but  he  had  a  stronger  motive*  as  well. 

He  had  recognized  it  as  a  note  on  the  bank  at  his  old 
home  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown  down,  and  he  saw  also  that 
it  was  new  and  had  not  been  in  circulation. 

As  he  examined  it  he  noted  the  number  and  series  and 
got  these  well  fixed  in  his  mind  before  he  handed  it  back 
to  Warburton. 

After  doing  so  he  passed  on,  putting  down  the  number 
of  the  note  on  a  slip  of  naper,  unseen  by  Warburton,  who 
-  had  resumed  his  play. 

“There  were  many  bills  of  the  bank’s  own  issue  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery,”  he  mused.  “It  may  be  that 
Arthur  Warburton ,  drew  this  bill  from  the  bank  before 
leaving  town.  It  will  be  as  well  to  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  one  of  those  stolen,  however.  If  Mr.  Arthur  War¬ 
burton  persists  in  calling  me  a  thief,  I  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  him  prove  where  he  got  this  particular  note. 
A  letter  to  the  bank,  asking  for  the  numbers  of  the  stolen 
bills  will  probably  receive  attention.  Then  let  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Warburton  look  out  for  his  own  reputation.” 

Proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  room,  he  met  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 

“Hallo,  Bob  Little,  have  you  come  to  try  your  luck?  I 
don’t  remember  ever  seein’  you  in  here  before.” 

“No,  said  Bob,  “and  I'm  only  here  on  business  now. 
Little  Jack  is  missing.  Have  you  had  any  strangers  in 
here  to-night?"  and  Bob  described  Steele  and  Wilcox. 

“No,  they  haven’t  been  in  here.  We’ve  had  some  stran¬ 
gers,  but  not  them.  Do  you  suspect  'em  of  runnin'  off 

with  the  bov  ?” 

%/  % 

“Yes.” 

“Waal,  that's  too  bad.  I  didn’t  never  suspect  no  one 
would  harm  that  there  kid,  he  was  so  quiet  an’  easy  goin’ 
an  never  bothered  no  one  as  I  heard  tell  of.” 

“H  you  see  the  men  with  him,  stop  them,”  said  Bob, 
and  then  he  went  out. 

He  found  Hi  Peters  in  the  Gulch  Hotel  bar  drinking 
whisky  and  told  him  the  news. 

“Little  Jack  missin ,  hey?'  echoed  the  big  man  of  the 
Gulch.  "Waal,  all  I  c’n  say  is  thet  it’s  a  durned  shame, 
an'  ef  I  come  acrosst  th’  skunks,  it’ll  be  th’  wuss  fur  them. 
I’ll  tell  all  th  boys  an'  I  reckon  they  won’t  any  of  ’em  re¬ 
fuse  ter  help  yer,  Bob.  If  th’  skunks  is  in  town  it’ll  be  a 
mighty  hard  job  for  ’em  ter  get  out'n  it  with  th’  hoy,  I 
c’n  tell  yer,  for  once  th’  folks  finds  out  thet  they've  done 
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anvthiiT  ter  little  Jack,  there  won’t  be  no  gettin  awaji 
without  a  rcck’nin’,  by  durn  !” 

“Tell  them,”  said  Bob,  “and  I’ll  go  and  look  somewhere^- 
else.” 

He  left  the  hotel,  Jerry  Blackman  going  with  him,  andj^ 
at  the  latter’s  suggestion  went  to  another  hotel. 

Here  a  boy  met  him  and  handed  him  a  note,  saying : 

“A  man  gimme  this  note  an’  told  me  ter  find  yer  an’ 
give  it  to  yer  soon’s  I  could.  I  was  down  to  your  ranch, 
but  couldn’t  find  yer.” 

Bob  tore  open. the  dirty  white  envelope  the  boy  handed 
him,  and  on  a  half  sheet  of  coarse,  bluish  paper  found 
written : 


‘Dear  Bob — Don’t  worry1.  I  have  gone  away  with  my 
guardian.  I  thought  it  was  best,  after  all,  so  don't  follow 
me.  Jack.” 


Bob  read  the  brief  note  over  twice  and  then  said  ex¬ 
citedly  f 

“Jack  never  wrote  that  thing  willingly.  He  was  forced 
into  it.  I’ll  bet  everything  I  have !” 

- 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

vilH 

ON  THE  RIGHT  SCENT. 


Turning  to  ask  the  boy  who  had  given  him  the  note 
one  or  two  questions.  Bob  found  that  he  had  suddenly 
gone,  and  that  Jerry  Blackman  was  missing  also. 

“If  Jack  wrote  that  note,”  he  muttered,  “he  was  com-*, 
pelled  to  do  it.  You  can’t  tell  me  that  he  would  go  will¬ 
ingly  with  that  man,  after  the  fear  he  showed  of  him.  No, 
sir  ;  he’s  been  carried  off,  and  that  scoundrel  has  made  g 
him  write  this  to  put  me  off  my  guard.” 

He  left  the  hotel,  but  after  going  a  few  yards  stopped 
and  began  to  think. 

"Why  did  Jerry  and  the  boy  leave  so  suddenly?”  he 
mused.  “You’d  expect  the  boy  to  wait  for  me  to  give  him 
something  for  delivering  the* note,  and  Jerry  said  he  was 
going  to  help  me  find  Jack.  Now  they're  both  gone.** 
What’s  the  reateon  ? 

"Let  me  see,  it  was  Jerry  who  proposed  coming  to  this 
place,  and  the  minute  I  get  here  up  steps  the  boy  witlrf 
tlie  note.  The  whole  thing  was  fixed  up  ahead.  Jerry 
and  the  boy  are  both  in  it.  The  minute  that  1  blurted  out 
that  Jack  never  wrote  the  note,  they  both  disappeared. 
Thev  knew  that  1  suspected  something,  and  got  out  so  as 
not  to  have  to  answer  any  more  questions. 

“Well,  that  makes  it  easy  in  one  way  and  hard  in  an¬ 
other.  It's  easy  to  guess  why  Jerry  was  in  the  ravine.*’ 
He  was  waiting  for  me.  That  story  of  his  was  just  a  1 
blind  to  put  me  off  the  scent.  That  much  is  easy.  Now 
the  next  thing  is.  did  they  go  up  into  the  town  with  Jackin 
or  down  the  ravine?” 


(To  be  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


% 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  EASY 
To  apologize. 

To  save  money, 

To  begin  over, 

To  take  advice, 

To  be  unselfish, 

To  admit  error, 

To  face  a  sneer, 

To  be  charitable, 

To  be  considerate, 

To  avoid  mistakes, 

To  endure  success, 

To  keep  on  trying, 

To  forgive  and  forget. 

To  profit  by  mistakes, 

To  think  and  then  act, 

To  keep  out  of  the  rut, 

To  make  the  best  of  little, 

To  shoulder  deserved  blame, 

To  subdue  an  unruly  temper, 

To  maintain  a  high  standard, 

To  recognize  the  silver  lining, 

BUT  IT  ALWAYS  PAYS. 


i 


SHELTEE  ISLAND  GAME  TO  BE  COERALED. 

Thirty  men  from  the  State  Conservation  Commission 
*will  begin  to  capture  alive  the  100  deer  that  have  caused 
so  much  trouble  to  the  Shelter  Island  farmers.  The 
party,  under  command  of  Division  Chiefs  Byron  T. 
Cameron  and  Charles  R.  Stapley,  arrived  recently,  and  it 
was  announced  that  none  of  the  deer  would  be  slain. 

A  wire  fence  will  be  erected  across  Mashomack  Point, 
making  a  corral  with  two  runways  extending  into  the 
woods,  where  the  aniiTlals  are  in  hiding.  All  of  the  men 
were  armed,  and  this  at  first  led  to  the  report  that  the 
deer  were  to  be  slaughtered,  but  later  Chief  Cameron  said 
fthat  the  guns  were  to  be  used  to  frighten  the  deer  into 
the  runway. 

The  method  of  capture  to  be  employed  was  decided  upon 
after  gun  clubs  throughout  the  State  had  offered  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses.  Ft  is  estimated  that  the  capture  will 
co-t  $5,000.  What  will  be  done  with  the  deer  after  capture 
Chief  Cameron  was  unable  to  say.  He  said  that  once  the 
deer  were  in  the  corral  the  Conservation  Commission’s 
part  in  the  affair  was  ended.  Conservation  Commissioner 
George  I).  Platt  safd  he  had  been  informed  that  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  had  made  an  offer  of  $25  a  head  for  the 
deer  to  stock  th"  fourteen  game  preserves  in  that  State. 


/ 

HATS  OF  WOOD. 

\  f*  no’  generally  known  that  many  of  the  handsomest 
<  mm.'  r  at-  worn  by  the  ladies  of  this  country  are  l^tcr- 
2,  made  Lorn  wood  “shavings.”  The  finest  examples 


of  this  industry  are  produced  in  Japan,  these  wooden 
ribbons  appearing  in  many  forms,  some  of  which  have  al¬ 
most  the  delicacy  and  sheen  of  satin,  while  others  resem¬ 
ble  soft  and  dainty  crepes.  Only  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  chip  is  exported  in  the  fbrm  of  wood  ribbon,  the 
remainder  being  worked  into  what  is  commercially  known 
as  chip  braid,  that  is,  for  hats,  basketry  and  other  fancy 
articles. 

The  exports  in  a  single  year  from  Japan  have  amounted 
to  over  $650,000,  the  United  States  being  a  large  buyer. 
The  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  with  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  demand,  as  the  industry  is  comparatively  new.  While 
willow  is  considerably  used  in  Germany,  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  employ  European  poplar,  spruce,  Chinese 
cypress,  cherry,  buckeye,  paulonia,  false  hickory  and  some 
other  kinds  of  woods.  The  chip  is  produced  by  planing 
with  special  tools,  the  shavings  being  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  in  width.  The  leading  forms 
are  known  as  crepe,  thin  crepe,  stripped  crepe,  scaly 
crepe,  network  crepe,  relief  figures,  pushed,  undulated, 
etc.  The  product  takes  dyes  readily,  and  is  so  thin  and 
flexible  that  daintiest  effects  in  millinery  goods  can  be 
secured. 


A  PET  BEAR’S  TRICKS. 

When  the  United  States  Government  lighthouse  tender, 
Manzanita,  returned  from  an  Alaskan  voyage,  she  brought 
one  more  passenger  than  she  started  with.  This  passenger 
was  a  little  black  bear  cub,  Sallie,  which  literally  hugged 
her  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  on  board. 

Being  constantly  with  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  allowed  to  roam  all  over  the  vessel,  she  very  quickly 
became  tame  and  gentle  as  a  kitten,  and  quite  as  playful. 

The  one  place  where  she  was  not  allowed  was  the  engine- 
room,  and  this  not  because  the  chief  engineer  did  not  like 
her,  but  because  he  was  afraid  she  would  get  hurt. 

One  day  Sallie  was  missed  at  dinner-time,  and  one  of 
the  men  volunteered  to  find  her;  when,  after  a  long  search, 
sfte  was  found  perched  on  the  walking  beam  of  the  engine. 

There  she  clung,  and  at  every  movement  of  the  great 
beam  she  was  raised  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling,  and 
her  little,  fat  body  compressed  to  a  corresponding  thin¬ 
ness;  but  she  never  made  a  whimper,  and  was  too  much 
frightened  to  jump  off,  so  there  she  clung,  alternately  get¬ 
ting  a  good  breath  and  the  next  moment  losing  it,  in  a 
rather  violent  manner. 

The  moment  she  was  safe  in  the  man's  arms  she  hugged 
him  tightly  and  began  to  cry  and  make  a  tremendous  row 
generally. 

Among  the  many  tricks  she  plays  is  one  of  stealing 
quietly  up  to  the  cabin  door,  rising  on  her  hind  feet,  giv¬ 
ing  the  door  a  sounding  whack  with  one  of  her  paws,  and, 
grabbing  the  knob,  almost  shake  the  door  from  its  hinges; 
the  second  she  hears  a  footstep,  away  she  goes,  scamper¬ 
ing  aft.  A  very  cute  hear  is  Sallie. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Michael  Salonisky,  a  quarryman  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  caught 
a  carp  in  a  stream  near  his  home  and  found  a  diamond 
ring  in  it  while  he  was  cleaning  the  fish  for  his  supper. 
He  took  the  ring  to  a  jeweler,  who  told  him  that  it  was 
worth  $100.  It  is  believed  that  the  ring  dropped  from 
the  finger  of  a  fisherman  or  bather  and  was  sucked  out  of 
the  mud  by  the  fish. 

George  Morgan,  twenty-five,  was  burned  to  death  in 
his  home  on  Canal  street,  Port  Morris,  N.  J.,  early  the 
other  morning  because  he  went  to  bgd  with  a  lighted 
.cigarette  in  his  mouth.  Joseph  Whelan,  passing  the 
house,  saw  smoke  coming  from  a  window  and  gave  the 
alarm.  Firemen  who  aroused  the  rest  of  the  family 
found  Morgan’s  bed  burning  slowly.  Morgan,  partly 
dressed,  lay  on  the  bed  unconscious.  He  died  before 
medical  help  reached  him. 


The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  wood  pulp  for  paper 
manufacture  in  Spain  and  the  high  prices  now  demanded 
for  this  product  is  causing  some  anxiety  among  paper 
manufacturers  and  publishers.  The  daily  press  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  obliged  to  reduce  its  consumption  of  paper.  At¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  advisability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  undertaking  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  "of  the 
poplar  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  preferred  for  wood  puln 
in  Spain. 

Spain  imports  almost  all  the  wood  pulp  required  for 
its  paper  industries  and  exports  to  England  much  of  the 
pine  grown  in  Galicia,  which  is  highly  resinous  and  not  so 
well,  suited  for  paper  manufacture  as  the  less  resinous 
pine  of  Sweden  and  Norway*  Experiments,  however,  are 
to  be  made  to  ascertain  if,  by  extracting  the  resin,  native 
Spanish  pine  can  be  used,  at  least  as  a  temporary  substi¬ 
tute.  Most  of  the  local  paper  mills,  it  is  stated,  cannot 
employ  rag  and  jute  wastes,  their  plants  being  adapted  to 
wood  and  chemical  pulps.  Nearly  all  the  waste  material 
such  as  fiber  waste,  rags  and  bagging  arc  exported,  the 
United  States  having  become,  since  the  war,  the  leading 
customer. 


Tales  of  striking  it  rich  in  Alaskan 
to  Jerry  M.  Galvin,  of  Binghamton, 


gold  mines  are  told 
A.  Y.,  in  a  letter 


from  his  brother  Dan,  part  owner  of  one  of  the  mines, 
who  is  now  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  but  is  going  to  Nome 
to  investigate  reports  that  his  mine  is  yielding  $5,000  a 
week  in  pay  dirt.  Mr.  Galvin  had  not  heard  from  his 
brother  in  a  long  time,  and  the  letter  received  informs 
him  that  he  has  had  a  sister-in-law  for  the  past  two  years, 
“one  of  the  finest  girls  in  San  Antonio.” 

Dan  Galvin  vearns  to  see  Binghamton  once  more  and 
supposes  he  would  not  recognize  the  place,  but  promises 
to  come  East,  probably  next  year,  after  his  return  from 
Nome,  where  he  is  taking  his  wife  to  view  their  pay  dirt 
as  it  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  50-foot  hole.  He  went  to 


Alaska  in  1908  and  with  two  partners  staked  a  claim. 


Things  went  along  fairly  good  for  a  time,  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  good  paying  business  in  San 
Antonio  and  took  it,  leaving  his  partners  to  look  after  the 
mining  business.  After  he  left  Alaska  the  partners,  with 
his  consent,  leased  the  property  to  a  syndicate  and  the 
lessees  worked  it  until  they  “struck  it  rich,”  as  the  saying 
is  in  Alaska.  The  average  for  six  weeks  has  been  $30,000. 
The  lease  expires  in  October  and  by  that  time  the  pros¬ 
pects  should  be  treble  what  is  yielded  now,  Dan  says. 
The  owners  receive  25  per  cent,  of  the  yield  as  a  rental, 
but  will  take  it  all  when  they  regain  possession  in  Octo-  1 


oer. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 


Father  (over  the  railing) — Sav,  Helen,  is  that  young- 
man  going  to  stay  all  night?  Helen  (after  slight  pause) 
— He  says  he  will,  dad,  if  there's  plenty  of  room.  Where'll 
1  put  him  ?  x 


Burroughs — I  know  a  man  who  looks  so  much  like  vou  v*1 

that  one  could  hardly  tell  you  apart.  Lenders _ You 

ia\en  t  paid  him  that  fiver  I  lent  you  three  months  a<-yo 

-  .1!,  *  O  > 


nave  vou? 


Boy— I  want  to  buy  some  paper.  Dealer — What  kind  of 

paper?  Boy  You'd  better  give  me«fly-paper.  I  want  to 
make  a  kite. 


“Where  are  you  oft  to  in  such  a  hurry?”  “Don't  stop  me, 
lor  goodness  sake !  I  am  going  to  my  boss’  funeral,  and 
ilicie  is  nothing  he  hates  so.  much  as  unpunctuality.” 


teacher— Aib ie,  have  you  whispered  to-day  without 

permission?  Willie*- Yes,  ma’am,  wunst.  Teacher- _ 

Johnnie,  should  Willie  have  said  “wunst”?  Johnnie  ( tri¬ 
umphantly)— No,  ma'am,  he  should  have  said  “twieet." 


Tanners  Wife— 1  liear  your  son  is  making  money  out 
of  his  voice  at  the  opera.  Byles— That’s  right  mum  1 
farmers  Wife— Where  hid  he  learn  singin*’  Rvles— ii 
oil,  e  don’t  sing.  mum.  ’E  calls  the  carnages ' 


laying  lelter-I  can’t  cash  this  check,  madam,  until 
you  are  identified  Mrs.  Rright-You  mean  1  have  „ 

l"”  1  •'  'V'"-’  Teller — Yes,  madam.  mJ 

Bright— How  sunplel  Have  you  a  looking-glass? 
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A  MUTUAL  MISTAKE. 


By  Kit  Clyde 


‘Tt  makes  no  difference  to  me,  Mabelle,”  said  Mr. 
Henry  Allen,  with  considerable  spirit  in  his  tone — more, 
in  fact,  than  a  voting  husband  should  indulge — “what 
vour  previous  ideas  and  habits  have  been.  You  are  my 
wife  now,  and  I  positively  forbid  it.” 

Mr.  Allen  was  a  New  York  merchant,  and  a  young  man 
^  whose  prospects  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  bright 
even-  dav. 

As  a  business  man,  he  was  a  success,  and  wealth  seemed 
to  be  rolling  in  upon  him.  He  had  been  married  but  a 
^  few  months  to  Mabelle  Larkworthy,  a  beautiful  girl  from 
the  rural  districts  of  the  State*  of  New  York. 

Mabelle  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  hap¬ 
pened  by  chance  to  meet  Mr.  Allen,  the  young  merchant, 
during  the  preceding  winter*  in  the  eity,  where  she  was 
creating  quite  a  sensation  as  the  reigning  belle  of  the 
season. 

He  loved  Mabelle  at  first  sight,  and  she,  being  of  a  good 
family,  well  educated  and  refined,  though  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  early  proposed  marriage. 

^  He  was  accepted,  of  course,  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
celebrated  at  her  father’s  house  the  following  June.  It 
was  winter  again,  and  they  were  in  the  cozy  little  city 
^  home.  The  merchant's  brow  was  clouded,  and  he  dashed 
the  newspaper  he  bad  been  reading  somewhat  rudely  aside, 
as  he  gave  utterance  to  the  sentence  with  which  we  opened  j 
this  sketch. 

.Little  Mabelle  opened  her  large  brown  eyes  with  a  look 
of  surprise  and  wonder.  Never  before  had  she  heard  her 
husband  address  her  in  a  tone  so  heartless  as  on  this  oc- 

keasion. 

Could  it  be  that,  after  all,  she  had  been  mistaken? 
Could  it  be  that  this  man,  who  she  loved  with  all  her 
*  v  heart  and  soul,  was  in  reality  a  selfish,  cruel  monster, 
unworthy  the  affections  of  a  true  woman? 

“Henry  Allen,  the  request  from  your  wife  is  certainly 
worthy  of  some  consideration,”  Mabelle  at  length  said, 
suppressing  the  sob  which  arose  in  her  breast.  ✓ 

“A  reasonable  one  would  be,”  he  replied. 

She  resumed  her  seat  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  grate. 
i  p  There  was  a  perplexed  look  of  anxiety  on  her  face.  After 

1;  a  moment  she  said  : 

“But  I  have  written  to  my  father  to  come.” 

“What,  without  consulting  me?”  he  demanded,  almost 
I  ^fiercely. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  trembling. 

“Then  you  can  write  to  him  not  to  come,”  he  replied. 
“That  would  offend  him.  ’  t 

“I  cannot  help  it,”  he  cried.  “You  do  not  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed.”  - 
,  f  “f  did  not  know  you  were  in  other  than  the  very  best 
cireum-ta nee-.”  she  replied,  “and  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
expense  would  be  so  great.” 

Jl  “With  the  plan  you  have  laid  out  there,”  he  said,  turn- 
ire/  to  a  table  and  taking  up  a  memorandum,  “it  cannot 
!,<■  !<  .  than  three  thousand  dollars.  Public  dinners  of 
‘I  ♦  ,  .  r  co.-t;  and  a.-  you  .seem  so  determined  in  I 


these  matters,  your  ambitious  wings  had  better  be  clipped 
at  once.” 

Poor  little  Mabelle  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands  and 
began  to  weep  softly. 

“Father  and  mother  will  be  so  disappointed.  I  have 
written  to  them,  and  they  expect  that  father’s  birthday 
will  be  celebrated  here;  we  always  gave  a  dinner  at 
home - ”  * 

“Yes/  and  what  does  a  farm  dinner  consist  of?”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Allen  with  a  sneer.  “Baked  potatoes  and  a 
roasted  joint  makes  a  good  counriy  dinner.  Yo  do  not 
know  what  a  dinner  in  the  city  is.” 

“But  we  can  have  a  cheap  one,  dear,”  she  began. 

“Cheap,  indeed !  I’ve  got  a  cheap  wife,  and  that  is 
enough  for  me,”  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 

Her  face  flushed  a  little  under  the  heartless  insinuation 
of  her  husband.  He,  not  noticing  it,  turned  again  to  the 
paper,  noting  with  savage  satisfaction  the  many  failures 
since  the  last  issue. 

“Then  you  intend  that  I  shall  break  my  promise  to  my 
father?”  she  said. 

‘‘I  certainly  do  intend  to  be  master  in  my  own  house.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  be  done !”  < 

“I  thought  I  was  to  he  treated  as  a  wife,  not  as  a  slave, 
when  I  married  you,”  she  replied. 

“I  thought  I  was  marrying  a  sensible  woman  when  I 
married  you,”  he  retorted. 

U  7  V 

“I  suppose  you  would  like  to  go  free,  to  associate  with 
your  old  comrades  again.  If  such  is  the  case,  you  can.” 

“That  is  just  as  you  please,”  he  said,  coldly.  “You  can 
stay  in  my  house,  but  I  am  to  rule  it.” 

She  arose  with  all  the  bitterness  experienced  by  the  con¬ 
flict  of  love  and  resentment.  A  word,  a  moment’s  yielding 
on  the  part  of  either  at  that  time  would  have  saved  untold 
agonv. 

But  both  were  proud.  He  sat  sullen  and  indifferent,  a 
frown  on  his  brow,  and  the  paper  in  his  hand.  She  paused 
once  at  the  door  and  looked  back  at  him,  but  the  frown 
drove  her  on.  She  retired  to  her  room,  packed  her  ward¬ 
robe.  and  sent  a  servant  for  a  cab. 

The  cabman  came,  and  she  had  the  trunk  conveyed  to  it. 
She  paused  when  outside  the  house  to  glance  back  once 
more  at  her  husband.  She  would  yet  relent;  but  peeping 
through  the  lattice  she  still  saw  the  frown  on  his  brow 
and  the  paper  in  his  hand.  He  was  still  cold  and  cruel. 

She  climbed  in  the  cab  and  was  taken  with  her  trunk  to 
the  depot.  Within  two  hours  after  her  sharp  words  with 
her  husband,  she  was  on  the  night  train  speeding  away  to 
the  railroad  station  nearest  her  father’s. 

When  Henry  Allen  found  that  his  wife  had  deserted 
him,  and  returned  to  her  father,  his  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds,  grief  and  remorse  shook  his  soul,  and  for  days 
he  was  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Though  outwardly  calm,  an  internal  fire  was  consuming 
him.  He  seemed  to  possess  extraordinary  business  facul¬ 
ties,  '  however,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  steered  his  bark 
through  the  breakers,  and  once  more  anchored  in  a  part 
of  safety. 

Business  was  better  than  ever  for  Henry  Allen,  and 

during  the  summer  following  he  amassed  untold  wealth. 

*  1;.  #  *  *  *  *  # 

Winter  again  has  come.  The  suow  lies  thickly  on  the 
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ground,  Henry  Allen,  in  the  midst  oi  all  his  pros¬ 
perity,  is  pining  for  the  society  of  one  who  should  share  it 
with  him.  Not  one  word  has  lie  heard  from  his  wife  snce 
she  left  his  home  on  that  night.  He  had  forbidden  her 
name  to  be  mentioned  by  the  servants. 

Henry  was  the  owner  of  an  elegant  country  residence  up 
the  Hudson,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  residence  of 
his  wife’s  father.  Some  strange  fancy  possessed  him  to 
pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  this  country  residence. 

He  had  the  house  aired  and  repaired,  and  the  lawn, 
which  was  a  park  in  itself,  arranged  in  advance  for  his 
reception. 

‘‘1  do  hope  you’ll  bring  the  pretty  little  missus  back  wi 
you,"  said  1  he  old  housekeeper,  as  lie  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving. 

Mr.  Allen  gave  the  woman  a  look  she  never  forgot,  and 
climbing  into  his  carriage  was  driven  away  to  the  depot. 

A  week  had  passed.  The  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
the  new  moon  shone. from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  wind 
whistled  keenly  among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  cold  stormy  night,  yet  one  in 
which  a  fire  is  not  unpleasant. 

Mr.  Allen  was  in  the  sitting-room  and  had  a  paper  in 
his  hand.  His  brow  was  clouded,  though  not  with  anger. 
He  was  endeavoring  to  still  the  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

A  carriage  drove  up  to  the  park  gate  and  stopped.  A 
woman,  its  solitary  occupant,  descended  from  it,  and  open¬ 
ing  the  gate,  entered.  The  snow  on  the  broad,  well- 
paved  walk  lay  like  a  feathery  coating,  and  her  footsteps 
gave  forth  no  sound. 

“Oh,  if  he  is  only  there,”  sobbed  the  woman;  “if  the 
frown  is  only  gone  from  his  brow,  and  he  will  forgive  me 
for  what  I  have  done,  earth  will  not  yet  be  void.  How 
slialj.  I  approach  him — as  a  humble  penitent  asking  his 
pardon  ?  Willingly  would  I  do  it  if  he  would  only  accept 
me  again  into  his  favor.” 

The  woman  was  Mabelle  Allen,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the 
young  merchant.  She  paused  to  see  the  carriage  which 
had  brought  her  return  toward  the  village. 

“If  he  spurns  me  from  him,”  she  said,  “I  can  walk 
home,”  and  she  started  for  the  house.  “Oh,  is  he  there? 
Does  he  love  me  as  he  used  to,  or  is  he  grown  cold  by 
my  cruelty?  I  never  knew  how  I  loved  my  husband  until 
I  gave  him  up..  If  tears  and  penitence  can  win  him  again 
he  shall  be  mine.” 

Carefully  she  approached  the  front  window,  which  was 
large,  extending  almost  to  the  floor.  How  grand  the  old 
country  house  looked  to  her — grander  by  far  than  a 
palace,  because  it  contained  him  whom  she  loved. 

“If  he  will  only  forgive  me  I  will  try  to  make  him  as 
happy  in  the  future  as  lie  onc<^  made  me.”  She  paused, 
her  heart  fluttered,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  it  to 
still  its  beating.  “Oh,  will  he  see  me — will  he  forgive 
me,  or  will  he  blight  my  life  forever?” 

1  he  light  shone  from  the  large  bay  window,  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  room  was  occupied.  She  approached  and 
looked  in. 

At  first  her  eyes  swam  so  in  tears  that  she  could  see  no 
object;  but  eventually  she  wiped  them  away,  and,  calming 
her  emotions,  she  gazed  through  the  window  earnestly. 

rJ  here  in  a  great  easy  chair  sat  her  husband.  Oh,  how 
familiar  the  dear  form  seemed  to  her! 
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“Oh.  if  he  would  only  look  this  way  that  1  might  hej§ 
whether  that  withering  frown  lias  gone  or  not,  I  woulq 
give  worlds,”  groaned  the  woman.  “If  it  should  b<-  '.<‘- 
placed  with  a  smile,  then  he  loves  me;  it  the  frown  mi 
still  there,  then  am  I  doomed  to  despair!” 

She  caught  a  sight  of  his  clouded  brow,  and  withouff 
groan  or  cry  staggered  back.  No  noise  was  made,  and 
Henry  Allen  still  resumed  his  reading. 

“It  is  there,  it  is  there,”  the  wretched  woman  whispered; 
“he  hates  me  still.” 

She  clasped  «her  hand  to  her  heart.  Her  cloak  and 
hood  were  thrown  aside,  and  she  tried  to  move  away. 

“Lost !  lost !  Oh,  my  last  hope  of  life  is  gone. ' 

Tottering  a  few  steps,  she  fell  insensible  upon  the  snow. 

A  servant  carrying  a  basket  chanced  to  pass  near  where  ^ 
the  insensible  Mabelle  lay,  and  by  the  light  ot  the  new 
moon  saw  an  object  on  the  snow. 

Dropping  his  basket,  he  went  near  enough  to  see  it  was  a 
human  being,  and  then  th*  old  man  turned  and  ran  to 
his  master’s  room.  ’ 

“Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Allen!”  he  cried,  “there  is  a  dead 
woman  down  here  in  the  yard  on  the  snow.  ’ 

Henry  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Where,  Jerry?”  he  cried. 

The  old  fellow,  with  distended  eyes  and  trembling  knees, 
led  the  way  to  where  poor  Mabelle  lay  still  unconscious,  jH 

“Who  is  it  ?”  said  Henry  Allen,  stooping  over  the  pros¬ 
trate  form. 

liaising  her  in  his  arms  he  cried : 

“It  is,  it  is  Mabelle,  my  own  dear  Mabelle.” 

“Be  she  dead,  master?”  asked  the  servant. 

“I  do  not  know;  but  alas!  I  fear  so.” 

Raising  her  in  his  strong  arms,  Henry  Allen  bore  her  to 
the  warm  sitting-room,  where  he  applied  restoratives  and 
did  all  that  was  necessary  to  restore  the  unconscious  wo¬ 
man.  .  4i 

Slowly  Mabelle  opeued  her  eyes,  and  found  a  kind,  lov¬ 
ing  face  looking  down  upon  her. 

The  cloud  had  gone  from  his  brow,  and  though  she  was  J 
too  weak  to  speak,  she  smiled  and  placed  one  arm  around 
the  neck  of  her  husband.  He  understood  her,  and  stooping 
over  the  couch  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

“Forgive  me,  darling  Mabelle,  the  mistake  was  mine.” 

“Let  us  say  it  was  mutual,”  she  whispered  feebly. 

“Anything,  darling,  to  please  you,”  he  answered. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  happiness^ 
came  over  her.  How  sweet,  after  so  many  months  of  trials;  . 
and  sorrow,  to.  repose  once  more  on  the  manly  breast  off 
him  whom  she  loved  dearer  than  life. 

A  few  weeks’  illness  followed,  during  which  MabelleV* 
husband  was  her  most  attentive  nurse. 


When  she  recovered  they  returned  to  their  city  home. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  informed  of  her  return  to 
her  husband’s  house,  and  cordially  invited  by  the  son-in- 
law  -to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 

The  cloud  has  now  disappeared  from  Henry's  brow,  w el 
trust,  forever.  * 

There  is  no  happier  home  in  all  New  York  Ditv  than 
the  house  of  Henry  Allen.  Yet  lie  and  his  wife  wili  never 
forgel  those  days  of  terrible  suffering  brought  about  bv" 
their  mutual  mistake. 

.  (To  be  continued)  V 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


•  R.  A.  (.  use.  of  Galena,  X.  Y.,  was  trimming  his  apple 
and  slipped  while  up  a  tree.  His  feet  caught  in  a 
crooked  limb  and  lie  hung,  head  downward,  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  was  thought  to  be  dead  when  discov¬ 
ered.  but  regained  consciousness  and  may  recover,  the 
physicians  sav. 


At  the  metropolitan  sanctioned  typewriting  contests, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Isaac  Pitman-  Shorthand 
T\  riters  Association  at  the  Miller  School,  Twenty-third 
4  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  New  York,  May  G,  Miss 
Rose  L.  Fritz,  who  for  four  successive  years  held  the 
world  s  championship  trophy  for  fast  and  accurate  work, 
made  a  new  record  for  absolute  accuracy,  writing  118 
words  per  minute  on  an  Underwood  for  fifteen  consecu¬ 
tive  minutes  without  a  single  error.  The  best  previous 
record  known  was  sixty-nine  words  per  minute.  Miss 
Fritz  will  receive  the  silver  trophy  presented  by  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  Writers’  Association. 


9  Ralph  Mulford,  driving  a  Hudson  super-six,  broke  all 
records  for  twenty-four  hours  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay 
Speedway  when  he  finished  his  long  whirl  at  6  o’clock  p. 
^*m.  May  2.  ITe  covered  1,819  miles,  which  is  288  miles 
better  than  the  former  record,  made  at  the  famous  Brook- 
lands  track  in  England.  The  old  record  was  1,581  miles, 
and  was  made  by  S.  F.  Edge  nearl} 
nine  years  ago  in  a  Napier.  Mul- 


then  new  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Some 
years  later  a  branch  line  was  built  north,  tapping  the 
rich  bench  land  along  the  North  Dakota  border.  The 
Congregationalism  had  men  available  and  they  manned 
the  field.  Soon  after  the  Methodist  passed  over  these 
promising  towns  and  located  in  the  “regions  beyond,” 
where  there  were  hut  a  few  post-offices  and  a  country 
store  or  two.  Three  years  ago  two  1  ine^  of  railway  were 
run  through  this  fine  farming  land  along  the  Canadian 
border.  The  Methodists  are  now  rejoicing  in  a  number 
of  growing  churches  that  are  keeping  pace  with  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  towns. 

The  Congregationalists  in  the  meantime  reached  out  to 
the  new  towns  along  the  new  lines  near  to  their  older 
churches,  while  the  Presbyterians  pushed  their  outposts 
far  into  the  Indian  reservation  that  occupied  the  son'll 
half  of  the  county.  Now  that  the  reservation  has  been 
opened  up  for  settlement  another  opportunity  opens  up 
before  the  allies  of  the  Kingdom.  They  are  throwing 
their  forces  across  the  border  from  every  side,  each  from 
over  against  their  own  house,  as  with  Nehemiah,  German 
Evangelical  and  Danish  Baptist  churches  have  entered  the 
field.  Thus  with  the  utmost  cordiality  the  waste  places 
have  been  parceled  out.  Highways  are  being  leveled  and 
rough  places  made  smooth,  for  the  automobile  is  abroad 
in  the  land. 


ford  started  after  the  record  at 
6 :04  the  other  Monday  evening  in 
jthe  'same  Hudson  car  which  made 
the  stock  chassis  record  for  the 
mile,  35.11  seconds,  at  Ormond 
>  Beach  some  weeks  ago.  During 
the  first  hour  Mulford  covered  7? 
miles,  and  he  attained  an  average 
of  nearly  76  miles  an  hour  for  the 
24-hour  journey..  Several  cars  sta¬ 
tioned  near  the  track  turned  their 
searchlights  on  Mulford  as  he  sped 
j  p around  the  track  all  night.  He 
’“'stopped  about  every  150  miles  for 
gasoline  and  oil.  During  some  of 
these  stops  Mulford  ate  a  few 
'  ^sandwiches  and  drank  several  cups 
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of  coffee. 


An  example  of  what  can  be  done 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  each 
church  i-  shown  in  the  history  of 
thr  churches  in  Northeastern  Mon¬ 
tana.  in  what  is  now  Sheridan 
Fount ",  a  -  The  Christian  Her- 
jTaid.  The  Presbyterians  were  first 
fin  the  field,  occupying  the  towns 
\.  o,  y  t  t-  }■'  i>  ui  Kner,  on  the 
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There  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  a  type¬ 
writer  of  standard  design  which  is  equipped  with  special 
mechanism  so  that  /form  letters  may  be  written  auto¬ 
matically  from  a  perforated  paper  record  or  master  sheet. 
The  paper  records  are  perforated  on  .another  'machine 
provided  with  a  standard  keyboard.  The  automatic  type¬ 
writer  is  operated  by  a  l-20th  horse-power  electric  motor, 
and  if  desired  the  auxiliary  mechanism  can  be  disen¬ 
gaged  and  the  typewriter  used  in  the  usual  way.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  fill  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  and  then  start  the  paper 
record  mechanism  running  for  the  balance  of  the  letter. 
Further,  the  mechanism  can  be  shut  off  at  any  point  and 
a  special  sentence  or  paragraph  inserted.  Obviously,  the 
work  produced  by  this  machine  is  identical  with  that 
produced  on  the  conventional  typewriter,  hence  is  ac¬ 
corded  the  same  attention  by  the  recipient  as  would  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter.  The  new  machine  is  said  to  write  at  the 
rate  of  130  words  per  minute. 


PRUNES  EATEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  over  100,000,000  pounds  of  prunes 
are  eaten  yearly.  Prior  to  1886  the  supply  came  almost 
wholly  from  France  and  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  sold 


under  the  designati 


of 


rend 


or 


“Turkish”  prunes 


x In  the  year  referred  to  prunes  of  American  growth  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  the 
supply  has  increased,  until  the  importation  of  foreign 
fruit  has  been  reduced  to  extremely  small  proportions. 
Much  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  prune  supply  is  from 
the  southern  part  of  California,  where  climatic  peculiari¬ 
ties  are  extremely  favorable  for  its  production.  In  Santa 
Clara  County  alone  there  are  3,700,000  trees  growing  on 
37, (tOO  acres,  100  to  the  acre.  The  quantity  of  prunes 
somewhat  exceeds  110,000,000  pounds— more  than  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  the  whole  country — but  the  ex¬ 
cess,  with  that  raised  in  other  localities,  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  export  demand  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France.  The  first  plum  trees  planted  forty  years  ago  in 
California  were  shoots  from  the  “Petite"’  and  “Epineuse” 
varieties  from  France.  The  original  varieties  have  been 
greatly  improved  upon. 

After  the  planting,  which  is  usually  clone  in  the  rainy 
reason,  the  shoots  are  cut  down  to  a  uniform  height  of 
about  two  feet.  In  the  second  year  the  trees  are  pruned, 
from  three  to  five  branches  being  left,  and  again  pruned 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Twice  during  the  spring 
and  summer  the  soil  is  cultivated.  In  September  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  is  gathered  by  spreading  sheets  under 
the  trees  and  shaking  the  branches.  The  green  fruit  is 
taken  to  the  warehouse,  where  it  is  graded  in  size  and 
passed  through  a  boiling  hot  liquid,  in  which  process  it  is 
cleaned  and  the  outer  skin  softened.  It  is  then  spread 
out  on  trays  eight  feet  by  three  feet  in  size  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  from  three  to  eight  days,  do¬ 
pe)’, ding  upon  the  weather  conditions. 


Ten  thousand  trays  of  fruit  spread  out  in  one  unbrokerW j 
tract  may  ho  seen  in  Santa  Clara  in  the  drying  season. 
When  sufficiently  cured  the  prunes  are  stored  in  separate  ' 
bins  -and  there  allowed  to  “sweat,"  this  process  taking, 
from  ten  to  twenty  days,  when  they  are  ready  for  market- 1 
ing. 

- - -  ( u 

SPIES  STEALING  OUR  SECRETS. 

The  secret  signal  code  of  the  United  States  Navy  was* 
stolen  from  the  torpedo  destroyer  Hull  at  Mare  Island, 
Sail  Francisco. 

Plans  containing  new  deck  ancl  turret  arrangement  and  I 
other  new  devices  of  the  warship  Pennsylvania  were  stolen  ■ 
from  the  Navy  Department  Building,  Washington,  very  * 
recently.  A  more  detailed,  set  of  the  same  plans  was  stolen 
three  weeks  later  from  the  same  building. 

Nicholas  Card,  a  Newport  boatman,  was  arrested  for 
rowing  a  strange  woman,  believed  to  be  a  foreign  secret 
service  agent,  to  Rose  Island,,  an  important  strategic  point 
at  the  Newport  naval  station.  'm3 

J 

The  plans  of  the  Panama  Canal  defenses  were  stolen  by 
a  United  States  non-commissioned  officer  of  foreign  birth, 
who  returned  with  them  to  his  own  country  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war.  This  fact  was  revealed  by  New¬ 
comb  Carlton,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

Gustav  Ivopsch,  a  young  German  •employed  at  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution,  Washington,  was  arrested,  charged  with 
making  plans  of  the  fortifications  of  Fortress  Monroe  and 
Fort  Henry. 

A  spy  was  arrested  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York,  with' 
maps  of  the  location  of  guns  in  his  possession. 

A  Japanese  was  arrested  near  Del  Rio,  Texas,  as  he  " 
tried  to  steal  into  this  country  dressed  as  a  Chinaman. 
He  carried  plans  of  Pacific  coast  defenses,  as  well  as  At¬ 
lantic  ports-. 

Several  suspected  spies  were  arrested  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Navy  Yard .  They  were  gathering  information  about 
guns. 

Two  foreigners  were  found  near  the 


Fort  Stevens,  Oregon. 


west  battery  of 
This  spot  cannot  be  reached  with-1 


V‘ 


_  I 

out  special  permission,  and  the  intruders  had  no  permis- 

ci  mi 


sion 


Jack  Treadwell,  an  interpreter,  formerly  in  the  United 
States  Army,  says  the  Japanese  Government  offered  him 
$lo()  a  month  to  act  as  a  spy  in  discovering  the  location 
of  mines  and  description  of  fortifications  in  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco  harbors,  and  also'  in  Puget  Sound. 

Code  books  were  lost  from  the  battleships  West  Yir-** 
ginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  while  they  were  at  Sait 
Francisco.  AH  tin* •Japanese  employed  on  them  were 
charged.  v 

In  1913  spies  took  photographs  of  Forts  El  Fraile 
jCorregidor  in  the  Philippines.  They  wore  arrested 
I  the  pictures  found  in  their  possession. 
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PRICE  -  -  £1.00 


CAN  BE  USED  AS  A  CANDLE,  TORCH  OR  LAMP. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  THEATRICAL 
PROFESSION  AS  A  MAKE-UP  LAMP. 
VALUABLE  IN  HOME,  OFFICE,  OR  STUDY. 


A  light  ii  produced  by  pressing  a  key  at  the  right,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Release  the  key  and  the 
light  is  automatically  extinguished. 

Absolutely  Positive  in  Operation 

There  is  a  quick,  detachable  ash  receiver  at  the  base — 
tasy  to  clean,  and  which  prevents  spilling. 

Try  a  Lighter  for  30  Days 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  return  it,  and  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  refund  your  money. 

To  savers  of  trading  stamps  and  coupons  :  A  Nomatch 
Lighter  can  be  redeemed  for  the  following  coupons  or 
trading  stamps  s 

SPERRY  &  HUTCHINSON 
500  stamps 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORE 
500  coupons  or  100  certificates 

SCHULTE  CIGAR  STORE 
500  coupons  or  100  certificates 

Remit  by  express  or  post  money  order. 
Currency  can  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 

The  Nofflatch  Manufacturing  Co. 

271  Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York 


2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  oil 
Coins.  Keep  ALL  money  dated  belor3  1895 
and  send  TEN  cents  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your 
Fortune.  CLARKE  COIN  CO..  Box  95. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

Itch  Powder,  Bombs  and  Cachoo  can¬ 
not  be  sent  by  mail.  Only  orders  for 
these  goods  amounting  to  one  dollar  will 
be  accepted,  as  delivery  will  have  to  be 
made  by  express. 


MYSTERIOUS  PLATE  LIFTER. 

Made  of  fine  rubber, 
with  bulb  on  one  end 
and  inflator  at  other. 
Place  it  under  a  table 
cover,  under  plate  or 
glass,  and  bulb  is  pressed 
underneath,  object  rises 
mysteriously;  40  ins. 
long.  Price,  25c.,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR.  150  W*  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


KNITTER 

Every  boy  who  wants  a 
whlp-lash,  pair  of  reins,  or 
any  other  knitted  article  of 
similar  kind  should  have  a 
Knitter.  Anybody  can  work 
V  it.  The  most  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  can  be  made  by  using 
colored  worsteds  with  this  handy  little  object. 
It  is  handsomely  lacquered,  strong! v  made,  and 
the  wires  are  very  durable. 

Price.  10c.  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


STAR  AND  CRESCENT 
PUZZLE. 

The  puzzle  is  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  one  star  from 
the  linked  star  and  cres¬ 
cent  without  using  force. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid 
10c.;  3  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Weskly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  ::  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

MF  PRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 


flew  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  »  Got  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  in  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Pdograpliies  of  the  utost  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  blight  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  WOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  issued 


‘momma  PICTURE  STOSSES,”  Inc. 


168  West  23d  Street 


[Mew  York 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 

■* * *•2  Yotmj  Wild  West’s  Rough  Riders;  or,  The  Rosebud  of  the 
Rockies. 

*J3  Young  Wild  West’s  Dash  for  Life  ;  or,  A  Ride  That  Saved  a  Town. 

Young  W’ild  West’s  Rig  Pan  Out ;  or,  The  Rattle  for  a  Silver 

Mine. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow ;  or,  The  White  Lily 
of  the  Kiowas. 

3®6  Young  W’ild  West’s  Great  Round  Up ;  or,  Corraling  the  Ranch 
Raiders. 

Young  W’ild  W’est’s  Rifle  Rangers ;  or,  Trailing  a  Randit  King. 

W8  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Russian  Duke  :  or,  A  Lively  Time  on 

Mountain  and  Plain. 

5*9  Young  W’ild  W'est  on  the  Rio  Grande  ;  or.  Trapping  the  Mexican 
Coiners. 

890  Young  Wild  West  and  Sitting  Bull  ;  or,  Saving  a  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

W1  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Texas  Trailers;  or,  Roping  in  the  Horse 
Thieves. 

3®2  Young  W'ild  W’est’s  W’hirlwind  Riders ;  or,  Chasing  the  Border 
Thugs. 

Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Danites  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Great  Peril. 

Young  W’ild  West  in  the  Shadow  of  Death  ;  or.  Saved  by  a  Red 
Man’s  Rullet. 

4SH5  Young  W’ild  W’est  and  the  Arizona  Boomers  ;  or.  The  “Bad  Men" 
of  Bullet  Rar. 

Young  Wild  W’est  After  the  Claim-Jumpers;  or.  Taming  a  Tough 
Town. 

@97  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Prairie  Pearl  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  No 
Man’s  Ranch 

698  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Crooked  Trail;  or,  Lost«OD  the  Alkali 
Desert. 

«»9  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Broken  Bowie ;  or.  The  Outlaws  of 
Yellow  Fork. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re 

FEANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  -  -  - 


700  Young  Wild  West’s  Running  Fight ;  or,  Trapping  the  Reda 

Renegades 

701  Young  W’ild  West  and  His  Deadshot  Band  ;  or.  The  Smuggler* 

of  the  Canadian  Border. 

702  Young  Wild  West’s  Blind  Ride;  or,  The  Treasure  Trove  of  the 

Yellowstone. 

703  Young  W’ild  W’est  and  the  Vigilantes;  or,  Thinning  Out  a  Hard 

Crowd. 

704  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Crimson  Trail  ;  or,  Arietta  Among  the 

Apaches. 

705  Young  Wild  W’est  and  “Gilt  Edge  Gil”;  or,  Touching  up  the 

Sharpers. 

TOO  Young  Wild  W’est’s  Reckless  Riders ;  or,  After  the  Train 
Wreckers. 

707  Young'  Wild  West  at  Keno  Gulch  ;  or,  The  Game  That  Never 

Was  Played. 

708  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Man  from  the  East  ;  or,  The  Lock 

That  Found  the  Lost  Lode. 

709  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Grand  Canyon  ;  or,  A  Finish  Fight  with 

Outlaws. 

710  Young  Wild  West  and  “Wyoming  W’olves”  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Woo 

derful  Nerve. 

711  Young  Wild  West’s  Dangerous  Deal  ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Flood  a 

Silver  Mine. 

712  Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Purple  Plumes;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie's 

Close  Call. 


ceipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

. 168  West  23d  St.,  N.  T. 


IF  YOU  WANT  yl]VY  RylCK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and  fill  la 

^  us  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  wrant  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail.  POST¬ 
AGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


168-  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


_  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC- 

*  BICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys,  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions. 

47'  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIOE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

„  *?•  t8-  HOW  TO  build  and  sail 

CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  question 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions 
in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS.— Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use 
of  specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Cribbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker.  Auction  Pitch’ 
All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother  sis¬ 
ter,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact  every - 
Wdy  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  ’to 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping  tarn- 
tog,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets- 
also  giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages’ 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
ANI)  COINS.— Containing  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
ef  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN Tn 
©INKER. — Containing  full  Instructions  how’ to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
ter  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
With  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No.  60-  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG 
21 A |'H  KB. — Containing  useful  information  re 
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gardmg  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  It;  aiso 
to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

NY*.  fi2.-  !IOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 
POINT  MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how 
to  gam  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examina- 
tions.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Po¬ 
nce  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

„  ,NI?-  63-  ^  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
^  .  Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  de- 
scnption  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

HOH  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  Induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums 
etc.  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

TRirK^r-n1?^  TO,  °0  ELECTRICAL, 

1  BILKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson’ 
No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS 
—Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemical^By 
A  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 
tr-£unta  over  ®Hy  the  latest  and  best 

tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated 
No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS - 
Containing  lull  directions  for  making  Magic 

tratedand  devices  of  many  hinds.  Fully  IMus- 

TiurKsllrn^ZnJ0  °o  mechanical 

rRK  KS. — Containing  complete  instructions 

Trlcko. 

No.  72.  HOW’  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS.  -Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illus¬ 
trations.  u“ 

NUMBER'S  T’,  TO  WO  Tr|CKS  WITH 
N Kir  „  — f,howlnK  many  curious  trlcki 

with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  Bv 
N.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated 


For  sale  bv  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  recop,  of  pr.ee.  !0  eta  per  eopy  „r 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 


„  No-  74‘  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY.— Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
—Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice, 
Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  thirtv- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusemen-t 
Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW’  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 

— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 
— Containing  complete  Instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage- 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager’ 
Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

No.  89.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  Germu 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  IIOW’  TO  MESMERIZE.— Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal¬ 
ing.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S..  author 
of  "How  to  Hypnotize.”  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PA I.M ISTRY.— Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  fulJ 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  of  telling  char¬ 
acters  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Lee 
Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  83.  IIOW’  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Contain¬ 
ing  valuable  and  instructive  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  ox- 
plaining  the  most  approved  methods  which 
are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR. 
— Containing  information  regarding  choice  of 
subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  submitting  manuecrlpta  aim 
containing  valuable  information  os  to  tho 
neatness,  legibility  and  general  con- oosltto* 
nf  manuaerlpta 
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